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@@ The great length of the proceedings, and es- 
pecially of the reports and other documents read, at 
the late annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, precludes all other matter. Next month 
the usual variety will be given, and in the meantime 
our readers must bear with us. 





Amungst the topics suitable for remark, did space 
serve, would be the West Chester meeting itself. It 
was in many respects remarkable and in some sigu-! 
lar ; and seems to require a very careful scanning of 
its proceedings and results. This, however, can be 
as well be performed hereafter as now,—better per- 
haps ; for each reader will then have examined the 
matter for himself and will the better appreciate the 
soundness of any conclusions that may be arrived at 
and of such suggestions as shall be made. We shall 
resume this subject in the October No. 

Several communications have been reeeived and 
a number of books for notice. These will be attend- 
ed to next month. The proceedings of the most im- 
portant county meetings and institutes will also be 
given. 





Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON S8&CHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, SEPTEMBER, 1859. 

APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Georce W. Baker, Waynesburg, Green county, in 
place of A. J. McGlumphy, resigned. 

Wiriiam A. Gray, Speersville, Fulton county, in 
place of G. A. Smith, resigned. 

Henry Hovck, Lebanon, Lebanon county, in place 
of F. Phillips, deceased. 








Jacos DeWitt, Tunkhannock, Wyoming county, in 
place of C. S. Davis, resigned. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT WEST 
CHESTER. 

On Tuesday, August 2d, the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association met in the Horticultural 
Hall, West Chester. There was a large attendance 
on the first meeting of the convention. The session 
was opened by Rev. J. M. McCarter, of the M. E. 
Church, who read a portion of the III chapter of 
Proverbs, and made a prayer. 

Prof. Allen, of the West Chester Normal School, 
and a number of his pupils, sang a piece of sacred 
music with great taste and judgment. This was 
followed by several national airs, which were per- 
formed by a band from Philadelphia, under the lead 
of Dr. Cunnington, leader of the orchestra of the 
Walnut street ‘heatre. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor, the president, made ashort 
address. He sincerely hoped the deliberations of 
the association would be productive of great good. 
There were a number of great educational prob- 
lems to be discussed,—problems in which the com- 
munity were deeply interested. The people of 
West Chester, with a high appreciation of the ob- 
jects actuating the members of the association, 
would extend to them a warm and generous wel- 
come, and do every thing in their power to make 
their stay among them agreeable. He concluded 
by intro ucing Wm. B. Waddell, Esq., the Chief 
Burgess of West Chester. 

Mr. Waddell was received with demonstrations 
of applause, and said it was a duty as well asa 
pleasure for him to extend a welcome to the mem- 
bers of the association, and in behalf of the people 
of West Chester to give them the right hand of fel- 
lowship. He need hardly say to the ladies and 
gentlemen before him, that the work in which they 
were engaged enlisted the warmest sympathies of 
the community. It was awork, too, in which they 
felt proud to give a hearty co-operation. The hill- 
tops and valleys of Chester were memorable as the 
scenes of sanguinary struggles for freedom in the 
era of the Revolution; the soil was rich with min- 
eral wealth; and he felt sure she would not be less 
memorable than her sister counties in the educa- 
tional history of our country. With such feelings 
as these he, therefore, extended a hearty welcome 
to the members of the association. The task to 
which they had devoted themselves was one re- 
quiring constant care and watchfulness. Error 
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was abroad in fascinating forms seeking to entrap 
the unsophisticated, while Truth stood back mod- 


estly avoiding the foreground, and remaining to be | 


sought. ‘T’o combat error required an unremitting 
intellectual effort, to the performace of which he 


felt the members of the association were compe-| 


tent. He relied on every man in the county—aye. 
in the State—to do what he could to overthrow the 
power which vice was exerting. Whispering voices 
around reminded them of the good and the brave 
that had gone before, whose lives were devoted to 
the advancement of the cause of humanity. He 


hoped that the noble edifice of education, now| 


being constructed in such magnificent proportions, 
would not be left incomplete. ‘The battle of truth 
and error was still going on, and we must enter into 
the contest with ungloved hands, The teachers 
should see to it, and use all their efforts for tke 
achievement of a glorious victory. He concluded 
by again welcoming the teachers to the borough of 
W. Chester, and hoping that God would speed the 
glorious undertaking in which they were engaged. 

Professor Coburn, of Bradford, responded on 
behalf of the association. He gave a sketch of its 
rise and progress, saying that its origin was a mat- 
ter of necessity. ‘The teachers of the State began 
to feel that they wanted an organization. They 
wanted a great centre around which they might 
cluster their energies, and to which the young 
might repair to learn from the experience of the 
old, and the old to be animated by the fire and en- 
thusiasm of youth. Township associations were 
formed, out of which county associations arose. 
From these the State Association received its ex- 
istence. ‘They came into the plan as men of busi- 
ness, feeling that their interests were concerned, 
and desiring to catch the spirit, zeal, and wisdom 
of each other. This was the seventh anniversary 
of their existence. It was their misfortune in their 
earliest days to be almost uhknown and unnoticed, 
and also to be misrepresented. Notwithstanding 
all discouragements, a few faithful men stood to- 
gether. People appeared to be dissatisfied with 
the organization, saying that its members had 
joined together for the purpose of increasing their 
wages, and making more money out of the farmers. 
{Langhter.} The hearty, out-spoken, open armed 
welcome that had just been extended by the people 
of Chester, told them that better days were coming. 
Buch a welcome from Chester county, renowned 
for her intelligent people, and the number and in- 
fluenve of her literary associations, could not be 
too highly prized. [Applause.] It told him that 
there was some power in his profession, an influ- 
ence that could not be equalled by any party or 
sect in the land. In this generous welcome the 
speaker not only saw a welcome, but encourage- 
ment. It would be a green spot in their lives, and 
in the lives of those who, like himself, had grown 

ray in the service. Green spots were very few. 
hen the members left their friends of West Ches- 
ter, he hoped they would leave no regrets, and take 
nothing away but the pleasant associations of re- 
membrances. 

A recess was taken in order to enable the Com- 
mittee of Reception to complete their arrange- 
ments, 

After the recess, the association, without trans- 
acting any business of importance, adjourned about 
noon to meet at two o’clock. 

AFTERNOON, 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Newto>z. 


jat last meeting to revise the constitution, reported 
and read a form which was accepted. 

On motion, the report was considered article b 
article; and articles 1 to 4 adopted as reported, 
with little discussion. 

Art. 5, relating to the duties of corresponding 
secretary, was amended by striking out the words 
“under the direction of the Executive Committee,” 
and then adopted,—after considerable discussion of 
‘the duties of the office, and of the question of its 
necessity at all. 

Art. 6, adopted as reported. 

Art. 7, adopted as reported, after an unsuccessful 
|motion to make the chairman of the Executive 
,Committee ex-officio corresponding secretary. 
| Art. 8, as to qualification of regular members, 
|requiring male members only to pay $1 a year being 
junder consideration, 
| Dr. Harvey said it was an insult to the ladies to 
‘make such a distinction. To be sure, we profess 
‘to pay them as much as gentlemen for teaching ; 
'—but much of it is in compliments. 
| Mr. Roberts took the same view ; and suggested 
‘that the annual payment for all be 50 cents. 

Mr. Richardson thought this a greater insult.— 
| Had tried the process of excusing the ladies in 


| 


Luzerne last fall; but the opposition he had met 
from them had converted him, and he was now on 
their side,—to make them pay. 

| Mr. F. A. Allen moved to amend by insertin 
'50 cents instead of one dollar, both for male an 
| females, 

| After some further discussion and explanation, 
| this anendment was agreed to, and article 8 adop- 
|ted, 

| Art. 9, as to honorary membership and the 
iright of voting and holding office— 

| Mr. Coburn objected to the word “practical” 
before “teachers” who shall vote and hold office.— 
| And stated the case of one who had been in effect 
ithe father of an educational Association, yet was 
‘deprived of his right to vote, by just such a provi- 
ision,—he having ceased to be an actual practical 
| teacher. 

| Mr. Burrowes suggested the omission of the word 
“practical”--which was agreed to:—it being the 
general understanding that all who were actual 
teachers at the time of joining the association (in- 
cluding Courty Superintendents and instructors in 
Normal Schools,) should be considered full mem- 
bers, though they may have ceased to teach ;—pro- 
vided, however, that they have not actually joined 





| ° 
'some other profession. 


Art. 9 was then adopted as amended. 

Art. 10 was adopted as reported. 

“Art. 11. At the election for officers, no person 
shall be allowed to vote unless he has been a mem- 
ber for one year.” 

Mr. F. A. Allen opposed the article in toto.— 
Had never known of such a provision in a similar 
case. It would cut off the majority of attending 
members, who always came from near the place of 
meeting and mostly attended for the first time. It 
would disfranchise nearly all of the 300 teachers of 
Chester county on this occasion. 

Dr. Harvey liked the provision. Without it, the 
300 or 400 teachers of Chester county might elect 
all the officers and keep the meeting here year after 
year. It did seem to him that they who showed 
their devotion to the cause by following the Asso- 
ciation year after year, should not be wholly con- 
trolled by those who attended only once, and might 





Mr. Wickersham, from the committee appointed 





never be present again. 
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Mr. Coburn said it was not Democratic. There 
are but few here who were at Scranton; and not 
many now present will be at the next meeting.— 
When they do attend they should have full privi- 
leges. It was true that old members are entitled 
to respect ; but they should have no greater power 
under the constitution than others. It is the mem- 
bership present here that should govern the asso- 
ciation; not those at Scranton, very few of whom 
are present. 

Mr. Wickersham moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the article, for the purpose of 
hearing Mr. Warriner’s report. Agreed to. 

Recess and Music by band. 

Mr. H. R. Warriner then read a report “on 
the best method of teaching English Grammar.” 
(See page 77.) 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the thanks of the 
association were presentedto Mr. Warriner. Adj, 
EVENING, 

The President, (Dr. F. Taylor,) delivered his 
inaugural address. (A written copy not having 
been prepared for insertion among the documents 
and reports of the meeting, the following —— 
of the address from a West Chester paper is here 
inserted. ) 

They had assembled from different portions of 
the Commonwealth in annual convention, to con- 
sult as to the education of the people. They es- 
teem this privilege an uncommon one. The year 
that had passed since the last meeting was a most 
important one. We, as a people, had been enjoy- 
ing the blessings of peace, while the nations of the 
Old world had been engaged in a fearful conflict. 
It was a strange scene that war presented, com- 

rising, as it did, more armed men than teachers in 
the Western World ; and while these were mingling 
in sanguinary contests, the teachers were enjoying 
the blessed privileges of instructing the people. 

He knew this good old State of Pennsylvania had 
been backward in intellectual culture. Indeed,— 
when he was a student at a New England institu- 


tion of learning, he had several times been reproach- | 


ed with the sneer that Pennsylvania was the Beotia 
of America. From present appearances that 
stigma would not last long. ‘There was a spirit at 
work which would, he had no doubt, be productive 
of great and permanent good. Our fathers, when 
they came to settle this Western World, had a 
great work before them, but it was not a work 
of science, art, or literature. 
to cut down, lands to till, and houses to build. 
Their interests were more material ones; and 
they had done their work well. The smiling 
fields and fruitful farms that stretched within his 
sight amply attested their industry and thrift.— 
The people of this dayehad as great a work before 
them. Only by keeping in the true path could it 
be accomplished, and the Keystone State made to 
occupy, intellectually, the position she occupies 
politically in the arch of the Union. 


The people of this day were people of a practi-. 


cal character. The influences that surrounded 
them contributed to make them so. They were, to 
too high a degree, woishippers of the practical and 
useful. Their opinions as to education were per- 
haps not entirely correct. He knew that a know- 
ledge of the practical was desirable ; he knew that 
the doctrines of Benjamin Franklin were wise and 
good. But in this devotion to the practical, we 
too often lose sight of the true nature of what we 
want. There were a great number of Gradgrinds 
in this State—men who, like that celebrated crea- 


They had forests | 


tion of Dickens’, wanted nothing but facts.— 
Gradgrind taught his scholars nothing but facts, 
and crushed out of the minds of those under him 
every trace of fine and generous feeling. What we 
wanted was discipline of the highest character— 
discipline intellectually and morally. The great 
fault of the education of young people was their 
growing up, without any regard to their mental, 
moral and physical discipline. 

Examining more particularly into the instruction 
of youth, he might divide it into three departments ; 
Ist, mathematical; 2d, natural science; 3d, lin- 
guistic studies. He valued mathematical studies 
highly, but we study them almost too exclu sively 
in the schools of Pennsylvania. ‘The question for 
the young mind was not so much whether the wor! 
had twenty millions or twenty-five millions inhab- 
itants, as what were the strange and wonderous pow- 
ers of man, and how they could be developed. 

Natural science referred to material things, but 
there were things above it. Thestudy of language 
in its various forms, was the highest that,youth 
could engage in. It was the only thing about man, 
except his soul, that was immortal. language 
comes to us seemingly from instinct. We take it 
from our parents as unconsciously as the air we 
breathe. It was closely united with thought and 
was a necessity in almost all studies. .As Cole- 
ridge said, it is the “ Armory of the human mind, 
containing the trophies of the past and weapons 
for the future conquest.” As the material uni- 
verse is the revelation of Almighty God, so lan- 
guage is the highest revelation of man’s genius, 
and the truest expression of the divinity that is 
within him. In the practice and study of the pro- 
fessors of divinity and law, language was a neces- 
sity. The greatest lawyers and divines were emi- 
nent philologists. 

The work of education was vast and extensive. 
There was no danger of there being too many la- 
‘borers. We need them everywhere, ‘Tis true 
that many good citizens, and particularly farmers, 
were inclined to think that the more the work of 
education progressed, the more and more the dan- 
ger of not having workmen te til] their fields in- 
creased. He could not endorse such a theory, as 
jhe did not believe that it was necessary for a farm- 
er to be as ignorant as the ox he drives, before 
‘he could properly manage his affairs. 

A new agent has come forth to assist in the great 
work of education. In olden times the work of 
instruction was monopolized by man; but now, 
thanks to the progressive spirit of the age, and 
ithe existence of a more extended feeling of liberal- 
\ity, women have stepped forward to their position. 
'He had no common place rhetoric or empty com- 
'pliments to utter im relation to woman, but she 
was, without a doubt, the best educator of her race. 
|Medical societies had ruled woman out, in defer- 
ence to a spirit of traditional ethics, but the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania, not so jealous of their co-op- 
eration, had cheerfully ruled her in. He trusted 
they never would attempt to break her influence, 
or degrade her from her present high position. 

There was another great influence abroad, exert- 
ing a wonderful power in education. The press 
was the great schoolmaster of the age. When we 
look at the general character of the press and of 
the men engaged in it, we could not but be aston- 
ished at its power and progress. Many of the lead- 
ers that we read in the morning newspapers, dis- 





played more power and rhetoric, than the “ Specta- 
tor,” the “ Tattler,” or the “ Guardian’—works that 
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The speaker, in 


have gone into our literature. 
illustration of his position, read from a paper, pub- 


lished in 1798, some intelligence about the move- 
ments of Bonaparte, which at that time was five 
months old. In this day, we grumble at any intel- 
ligence of the present Bonaparte, if but four days 
old. The press in this day, sends its agents and 
correspondents all over the world. If Senator 
Buckram goes to Buncombe to make a speech, we 
find the reporters are there. If the spirit-rappers 
hold a meeting in Boston, the reporters are there. 
They attended and chronicled every demonstration, 
from a fight between Louis Napoleon and Francis 
Joseph, to a fight between two dogs in the high- 
way. The existence of the press was dependent, 
in a degree, upon the prevalence of a national edu- 
cation. 


with a copy of the Philadelphia Press, that hap- 
pened to be lying on the table. The one was a 
small, inconsiderable sheet, containing such items 
of intelligence as pleased the German censors ; the 
other was a broad, well printed sheet, containing 
intelligence from every quarter of the globe, and 
well written comments upon it. 


The speaker continued at much length. and in an, 


eloquent manner. There were two forces at work 
in carrying out our destiny, and both stood in an- 
tagonistic positions. One power wants to develop 
the internal power of the State, and the other to 
expand, and acquire territory by conquest or pur- 
chase. As a people, we do not want to extend our 
empire. 
should control, before starting off to conquer the 
Cubas in far off seas. Inconclusion, he asked those 
before him to act a man or woman’s part. Let 
them continue in the good work, fired with honest 
zeal, and imbued with stronger energies, and when 
at last they fall asleep, and end their works with 


life, they would feel in doing so, that they had not) 


labored in vain. 

Music by band. 

The Hon. John M. Read, of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, was then introduced. 

He said it was fifty years since a Pernsylvania 
Legislature made provision for the education of the 
children of the State. He well recollected the time 
when the best schools were paid schools, and even 
those were of a very inferior character. At that 
time the great University of Pennsylvania was lit- 
tle more than a well-regulated grammar school.— 
The large collection of teachers before him gave 
an education to their scholars better than could 
have been obtained at that time in our colleges.— 
He would confess to having been agreeably disap- 
pointed when he came to the meeting. He expee- 
ted to see a thousand gentlemen from different parts 
of the State—not one of the fair sex being present. 
He was glad, however, that instead of the black 
coats of men, a majority of those present were clad 
in the lighter dresses of women. 

He looked back to the year 1812, when, about 
fifteen years of age, he was a student in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His education consisted 
of a little Latin, a little Greek, and a smattering 
of trigonometry. What was at so low a position 
then, is now so high. Everything has improved, 
and education has not been behind. Philadelphia, 
which was then a town of 40,000, is now a vast 
metropolis of over 600,000 people. The population 
of the State then was composed of 434,000 souls, 
two-thirds of what is now the population of the 
city of Philadelphia. The State had also increased 


|in mineral wealth, industrial resources, and the im- 


The speaker produced a copy of the 
Heidelburg Journal of a late date, and compared it) 


There were Cubas within us, which we. 


‘provement of her people. Before, a distinction 


| was unfortunately made between the rich and the 


poor. That distinction has been abolished, and 
now the schools are equally open to all. He re- 
/membered the opposition that was made to the in- 
troduction of public education—how it even con- 
trolled the politics of several portions of the State ; 
—but he was proud to say that no trace of this was 
remaining, and that no public man had courage 
enough to attack the system as it is at present. 

We had now both sexes mingling in the same 
| pursuits, and engaged in the same work of educa- 
}tion. It was clear to him that, in some branches 
of education, the female was vastly superior to the 
male. In the Girard College, of Philadelphia, a 
large portion of the duties were performed by fe- 
males. Without the aid of females, that college 
could not exist, and under its present administra- 
tion it was an honor to the State, and to the mem- 
ory of Stephen Girard. The profession in which 
he was engaged had kept him in certain limits ; yet, 
he had seen enough in the instruction of lawyers, 
to convince him of the great and manifold utility 
of education. The speaker concluded by thanking 
the association for its kindness towards him, and 
wished its members the greatest prosperity. 

On motion of Mr. Stoddard, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to Judge Read. 
| Music—adjourned to meet at 8 A. M., to com- 
plete the revision of the Constitution. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Met at 8 a. m., to consider the amended Con- 
| stitution; and Art. 11 being under consideration, 
| Mr. F. A, Allen again opposed it, as undemo- 
|cratic in every sense of the word. Did not even 
|suspect the remotest idea of concentrating power 
|to control the Association; but no better mode of 
doing so could have been devised. This Associa- 
tion is less that of the State than of the locality 
where it meets. Next year, those now here, will 
not be present to vote, and thus they are only hono- 
rary members. <A few whe follow from year to year, 
would control the rest. It is as safe to trust those 
who attend for the first time, as those old stagers 
in the cause who travel with it. Let us bring in 
the doctrines and principles of Young America and 
the doctrine of taxation and representation. If 
not voters, let new members be probationers, as in 
the churches; and let them only be taxed when 
they attain the full right of membership. 

M. C. Stevens did not think the Article estab- 
lished the principle of taxation without representa- 
tion. All come here the first time to learn the 
nature of the Association, and to become members, 
if they like its object and organization. If they 
dislike this, or any other provision, they need not 
join. There is always an @utside influence, in so- 
cieties, to effect the election of certain persons by 
coaxing in votes. Let us hold out the idea that 
all should follow the Association, for the sake of 
the cause. Thus all will gain and use beneficially, 
the right to vote. The idea that the society is a 
local and not a State one, is untenable. 

Smedly Darlington, thought this new feature in 
the constitution not advisable. True, you need not 
join, if you don’t like it ; but once adopt this prin- 
are and you build up an educational aristocracy. 
This would be an inside pressure more to be dreaded 
than the outside. If we do take this matter into 
our hands here in Chester county we will m e 
it right. No danger of our keeping the Associa- 
tion here all the time, after we shall foot the bill 
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once. If you want to kill the Association, put in| The regular morning session was then opened 
this article. Let it be free and open to all. The) with Scripture and prayer, by the Rev. Mr. New- 
American citizen likes to vote, and he will vote. | ton. 

That is the genuine character of the race. | Recess to receive names of members. 

Mr. Wickersham, did not suppose that this ar-| ©. W. Deans read the report on “ the best plan 
ticle would be made the text for declamation on/to secure punctuality and regularity in the attend- 
Taxation, or appeals to the feelings of Chester|ance of pupils.” (See page 82.) 
county. He could say as much and feel as much; The following preamble and resolutions offered 
for that county, if the case needed it, as any of the by the Executive Committee, were then discussed. 
most ultra speakers. But it was not required. It Wuereas, The perpetuity of our free institutions, and 
seemed to be forgotten, in the zeal of the gentle- | our well-being as members of society, depend in a great 
men, that there was no desire to prohibit voting, measure upon their right training aud the right develop- 


for officers, except during the first year. On all 
other subjects new members were to have the same 
rights as old. The members of this Association 
were of two classes: 1. Those who attend every 
year for the good of the cause, a larger number, by 
the by, than is supposed, and representing every 
part of the State. 2. Local members, who only 
attend when the Association goes to them, and 
never at other times. Now then, who are the most 
fit and proper to guide the cause, so far as its des- 
tinies are in the hands of this Association? Who 
are the most responsible? Is it those who know 
its history, nature and objects and have shown a 
self-sacrificing interest in its welfare ? Or is it those 
who come a short way to one meeting for amuse- 
ment or little more, and who will not spend a few 
dollars to keep it up. 

Dr. Harvey, still agreed in the main with the last 
speaker. Since yesterday, however, had somewhat 
altered his view of the policy of the measure.— 
Now thought there was more danger from an old 
clique than from the unthinking action of new 
members. He did not mean, yesterday, that the 
teachers of Chester county would improperly con- 
trol the Association. He would now vote against 
the article. 

Mr. Coburn did not speak for Buncombe, but 
there were hundreds of teachers who do not get 
$1.50 a week instead of $1000 a year, as some of us 
do. Must we control the Association? for if this 
article pass, they, being unable to follow it, will 
have no vote. ‘True, it is merely the right to vote 
for officers, that is affected. But that is all that 
is necessary. Give me the Executive Committee 
and the other officers, and the whole matter is fixed. 
You who are here present cannot vote now, nor 
will you next year, unless you pay your fifty cents 
now, and travel to the other end of the State to 
vote. If you wish to put yourselves in that posi- 
tion, just vote for this article. 

Mr. Richardson believed the motives of the 
friends of this article to be most friendly to the 
prosperity of the Association; but could not agree 
with them in the measure. They say they can trust 
the teachers of Chester county. ell then, let us 
do it. He could not agree, however, that it was 
right or desirable that the Association should be 
governed by local influence. But he had no fears 
of such result. 

The vote was then taken and Art. 11 disagreed 
to. 

Articles 12 and 13 were then adopted with a 
change of numbers to 11 and 12, in consequence of 
the omission of Art. 11, as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The Preamble was then adopted as reported. 

The By-laws were then considered and adopted 
nearly as reported by the committee. 

[A full copy of the Preamble, Constitution and 
By-laws, as amended and adopted, will be found at 
the end of these minutes, | 


|ment of the powers of the mind, and inasmuch as the 
| Legislature has made provision for the education of all 
| the children within her boundaries : 

Resolved, That it is the solemn and imperative duty of 
|all having children and youth under their care, to give 
| them an opportunity to get such an education as shall en- 
able them to transact the common business of life, and 
understand their rights and duties as American citizens. 

Resolved, That when parents and guardians refuse or 
| neglect to perform this obvious duty, they should be com- 
pelled to its performance by legislative enactment. 

Resolved, That females should be educated in the same 
schools with males, and to the same extent. 

Mr. Thorne, said though they liked education in 
Chester county, they liked freedom also. No doubt 
there were strong arguments on the other side; 
but compulsion would repel the best feelings of the 
pupil from the scho»l. Innumerable difficulties 
would arise in carrying such a law into effect. No 
room would be left for the discretion of parents.— 
To be effectual, it must be absolute, and would 
therefore be despotism. 

Mr. 8S. Darlington: The first resolution is unob- 
| jectionable, as education is beyond all question a 
good thing. The second merely asserts that children 
have a right to it, which should be enforced. This 
is the sum of both. Children have rights as well 
as parents. Ifthe parent blights the immortal mind 
of his child, by ignorance, he is a tyrant. He should 
be compelled to do his duty. Had taught a district 
school, and thought he had taught it well ; yet could 
not so interest his pupils as to effect a full attendance. 
‘Suppose you tax the people to open the school, and 
'no pupils attend? If you don’t compel attendance, 
you are paying the teacher for doing nothing, and 
obtaining money under false pretences. Parents are 
'as compellable to educate, as to feed and clothe their 
ichildren. He saw no despotism in the case. The 
wildest and most ignorant savages are the most free, 
but not the most happy. He could not be in favor 
of that kind of liberty which permitted a parent to 
ruin his child’s mind. 

Mr. McCarter was pleased to see so much enthu- 
siasm in this large body, in favor of the proposition 
that all shall be educated. He could not, however, 
agree that all should be compelled to go or send to 
school. Suppose we say: 1. Religion is a good 
thing; 2. All should have religion ; 3. Therefore all 
should be compelled to go tochurch? ‘To stifle edu- 
cation and the spirit now awakening in favor of its 
general diffusion, there can be no better invention 
than this. Nothing is worth having that is forced 
upon us. To legislate to compel the performance of 
our private duties, is the way to create a distaste for 
them. Many chose to instruct their own children, 
and do it well. They desire no investigation, by pub- 
lic authority, into the mode of governing their own 
families. 

Mr. Coburn. The object of the resolution is not 
to compel attendance at public schools, but to com- 
pel parents to educate. The case of religion is not 
in point, for the Constitution is in the way; while it 
is in favor of education. The rights of children are 
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the main point. They are not exclusively the pro- 
pers of the parent. Government sends them to the 

eld as soldiers, and to the penitentiary as criminals, 
before 21. Why not to school? In one district in 
his county (Bradford) the people do not send their 
children to school, tho’ a school is provided ; yet five 


persons had been sent to the State prison last year, 


from that district. There were over 70 youths in it 
between 5 and 21. Have not these rights? Have 
not citizens also rights, in this matter? They pay 
the tax to punish the criminals, thus made. 
law would not be for those who educate, but for those 
who wilfully withhold instruction from their children. 


Dr. Cutter, in reply to an assertion by Mr. Coburn, | 


said there was no compulsory law for the attendance 
of pupils in Massachusetts. 

On motion, discussion postponed for the present. 

Dr. Jos. Parish then read a lecture entitled “ Kd- 
ucation for the Times,” (see page 84.) 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to Dr. Parish. 

On motion of Mr. Coburn, it was ordered that 
copies of all reports and addresses, read before the 
Association, be handed to the proper officers for 
publication. 

The death of Horace Mann was here announced 
by the President, who said that years ago he had 


heard him make one of his splendid addresses, as | 


Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts. Next, he met him at the seat of the general 
government. And now from the distant State to 
which he went at the call of duty to his race, we hear 
of his death. It was proper for this Association to 
express its feelings on the departure of such a man 
from his field of labor. 
©. W. Deans moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to prepare resolution on the subject; 
and Messrs. Deans, Burrowes and Hickok were ap- 
pointed. Adjourned. 
AFTERNOON, 
Messrs. Mathews of Luzerne, Burns of Dauphin, 


‘ 


and Thompson of Delaware were appointed a com-| 


mittee to audit the Treasurer's account. 

I. N. Pierce, read a report “on the rights of pu- 
pils,” (see page 89.) 

Mr. Wickersham introduced to the Association, 
in a few feeling remarks, his old teacher, Jonathan 
Gause,—probably one of the oldest in the State. 

Mr. Gause addressed the Association at some 
length, giving an interesting and often amusing ac- 


count of his early experience as a teacher, and of the | 


progress and peculiarities of a number of his pupils 
—some of whom are to be met in almost every State 
of the Union. Want of space prevents a full report 
of his remarks; which were attentively listened to 
and highly appreciated. Recess and Music. 

F. A. Allen then read a report “on the best 
method of conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” (See 
page 92.) Adjourned. 

EVENING. 


The) 


Mr. Roberts named, Easton ; Mr. Deans, Greens- 
burg; Mr. Dennison, Pittsburg; and Mr. Burgess, 
Lewisburg. 

A committee of 9—Messrs. Woodruff, Thompson, 
Dennison, Burgess, Hutton, Ingram, Cottingham, 
Doty, and Warner, was appointed to recommend a 
suitable place. 

Mr. Roberts nominated B. M. Kerr and Mr. Sher- 
man, C. R. Coburn, for President. 

J. R. Richardson of Luzerne, Jonathan Gause of 
Chester, David Dennison of Allegheny and —— 
Weaver of Snyder, were nominated for Vice Presi- 
, dents. 

Wm. Sterling of Philadelphia, and 8. D. Ingram 
of Dauphin, for Recording Secretaries. 

Wm. H. Johnson of Bucks, for Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Amos Row of Lancaster, for Treasurer. 

_ F. A. Allen of Chester, J. P. Sherman of Schuyl- 
‘kill, J. A. Thompson of Delaware, J. P. Wickersham 
,of Lancaster, and E. A. Lawrence of Luzerne, for 
Executive Committee. 

While the election was proceeding, Mr. Waddell 
invited the members to attend a banquet to be given 
by the citizens of West Chester this evening at 9 
o'clock. ‘The invitation was accepted and the thanks 
of the Association were returned by the President. 
The tellers reported that 118 votes had been given 
ifor C. R. Coburn, and 23 for B. M. Kerr, for Presi- 
dent. Mr. Coburn was therefore declared duly elec- 
| ted ; as were the nominees for the other offices, there 
| being no opposition. 

Mr. Coburn then read the annual report of the 
| Executive Committee. (See page 76.) 

| $S. D. Ingram then read a report “ On the import- 
jance of the study of the Natural Sciences.” (See 
page 95.) 

| ‘The committee on next place of meeting reported 
‘in favor of Greensburg, and presented a letter from 
the Superintendent of Westmoreland county. 

Greensburg was agreed on, and the letter of Mr. 
McAfee ordered to be inserted in the minutes. 
| Mr. Kerr said the letter breathed the right spirit 
|—the spirit of the West. It was known that a new 
| Association, called the Western Penna. Teachers’ 
| Association, had been organized. Some might think 
that some conflicting with this Association was 
|designed. There was no feeling of the kind. It 
}merely grew out of the fact that the Western teach- 
jers did not largely attend the State Association— 
perhaps because its meetings were mostly in the 
feastern part of the State. To accustom them to 
|meet together for mutual improvement and encourage- 
‘ment, and thus perhaps finally win them into the 
|habit of attending the State Association, the Wes- 
tern one had been formed. But the hearts of western 
|teachers were in the work, and they would be de- 
lighted to meet their eastern brothers and sisters at 
Greensburg in large numbers. 

The President hoped the East would cordially 


| 
| 





By appointment of the Executive Committee, ad-| respond to this generous sentiment, and go in crowds 
dresses were made by ‘T’. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, | over the n.ountains next year. 


Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and Wayne McVeigh, Esq., of West | 
Chester. [Want of room prevents their insertion | 
now. They will be given in the next number. } | 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers and music. | 
Adjourned. 

Tuurspay Mornina. 

Scripture read and prayer by Rev. Mr. Moore.— 
Music by choir. 

The selection of the next place of meeting and the 
election of officers, being in order. 





Recess. Music. 

The debate on compulsory education was then re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Cruikshank. It had been argued that as tax 
increases where crime abounds, therefore we have 
the right to compel education to prevent crime. But 
as ignorance is not itself a crime, nor always pro- 
ductive of crime, we have no right to make a law 
against it—only to punish crime when actually com- 


mitted. The duty of the parent to educate is what 
is termed, an imperfect obligation—and cannot be 
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enforced by law, as in case of a perfect obligation.— 
This must be left to the parent ; particularly as some 
public schools are such as he might not approve. 

On motion, each speaker was limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCarter. ‘To what extent are children the 
property of the State? What is the State? In 
this case it would be a power over the parent to tell 
him how to perform his duty. There is no such right 
here. Itis farther south. Our Legislation on edu- 
cation is not that of penalty ; it is purely provisional 
or discretionary. As in case of matrimony—the 
State provides for and promotes marriage, but does 
not compel it, though highly conducive to the com- 
mon good. Soof voting. A lawto compel it might 
cause one to vote for those he would not touch with 
a pair of tongs. The child is the property of the 
parent, and not of the State. 

Mrs. Lewis did not know that any person had a 
right of property in any other person. 

Mr. M’Carter: The parent has the possessory 
control and the moral right to keep the child. 

Mr. Peirce: Water, is a pure element and no 
one has the exclusive right to it; but if it become a 
nuisance we can legislate about it. So of ignorance ; 
we have the right to protect ourselves against its 
effects. We have no right to treat children cruelly ; 
and what is more cruel than to deny them instruc- 
tion ? 


Mr. Warner: The exercise of this power would | 


not be in harmony with the natural order of society. 
No penalty is attached to the neglect of the beauties 
of nature or its benefits. We have aright to them, 
but cannot be compelled to appropriate them. Every 
scholar may be said to have a right to all knowledge, 
from the multiplication table to the grand thoughts of 
Plato ; but no one can force him to acquire it. As 
conscience approves right for its own sake, so the 
mind must obtain knowledge for the love it. To ef- 
fect this we rather want fit school houses, capable 
teachers, and appropriate furniture and apparatus, 
than compulsion. Let not Legislation invade that 
older institution—the family—in its zeal for the 
school. 

Dr. Harvey: There was no design to pass these 
resolutions. They were only points on which to 
hang the thoughts of the members. He coincided 
with their opponents. Small-pox is an evil, yet the 
Legislature have never consented to enforce vaccina- 
tion as a preventive, though it is countenanced by 
local authorities in the large cities. Thougthful 
men felt that more would be lost than gained by such 
a general law. The compulsory feature in the Prus- 
sian schools is but a part of that compulsory system 
in other things which crushes that country. 

Mr. Coburn. A richly cultured landscape and the 
rugged face of northern Penna., are as different as a 
morally and well-trained family, and one growing up 
in ignorance. We have duties as well as rights. If 
the one be neglected the others must be. If the duty 
of government to punish crime, it is its right to pre- 
vent it. If small-pox break out in Philadelphia, 
can't you fence in the infected part? Whom did 
Webster benefit most,—his father or the American 
people? Has the community no direct interest in 
the material of which you make such men? There 
is danger on this eternal harping on, our rights! our 
rights! and never speaking of our duties A man 
amasses a great estate. He is about to die. His 
son, though about to come into possession of it, says: 
“ Father, you have ruined me. You give me riches, 
but you have not given me the knowledge and ability 
to make the proper use of it.” Is there no neglect 
of duty here, which society should prevent ? 


Mr. Darlington: As to small-pox, no child may 
enter the Philadelphia public schools unless vacci- 
nated; and in case of matrimony, no one can marry 
till of certain age; and the law drafts us into the 
militia; it enters our houses, in some cases. A pa- 
rent cannot apprentice his child without securing a 
certain amount of schooling for him. This settles 
the question, as to the right of the State, for it is the 
same thing. The parent has a right to do right, and 
no other right. If he do it not, the law comes in, 
and compels him in this as in other cases. 

Mr. Valentine: The question has two aspects :— 
constitutionality and expediency. As to the first: 
No man has a moral right to do wrong, though he 
may have the civil right. These two questions are 
here blended; and till we determine the moral and 
icivil right, we cannot settle the right of the State in 
jthe matter. If crime did necessarily arise from 
‘ignorance, then the State would undoubtedly have 
the right ; but as this is admitted by all not to be 
ithe case, the legislature has no right to interfere.— 
| As to expediency,even admitting the constitutionality 
| —the history of all sumptuary laws, which this would 
resemble, decides that question. 

Mrs. E. McV. Moore: If important to others, 
this subject was more so to her sex, upon whom the 
ineglect of the duty involved, fall with crushing weight. 
|It was sad to think that those who deny the right, 





|may be neglectful of the duty. A young man con- 
|tracted the small-pox in the south, and was repulsed 
from door to door, by the very persons who denied 
ithe right of the Legislature to compel vaccination. 
|Madame Roland had cried out, “O Liberty, what 
icrimes are committed in thy name |” 
| Mr. Thorne: Idleness is the parent of all vice. 
'The State could compel all to work, by the same 
rule that she would compel all to learn. How much 
‘must each learn? That question must also be set 
|tled. He was sorry to hear so bad an account from 
|Bradford. But were there no rum shops there ?— 
Perhaps part of the evil is owing to the legislation 
\which permits these. Let us first undo that, before 
| trying a force law in education, This movement is 
ipermature. Let it first be shown by experience that 
‘good schools will not attract attendance. 

| Mr. Richardson: The Queen of England had 
‘determined that the principles of the Maine law 
jagainst drinking, in Canada, would be incompatible 
‘with the British Constitution. Some here might 
ithink a force law on the subject of Education incom- 
|patible with our rights. Last night the State Super- 
intendent, gave us a satisfactory account of our edu- 
cational condition. Let us be content with this. 

| J.G. Moore: It is the right of the child to be 
‘educated and the Common School System is the 
/means provided by the State. Hence it is also the 
|duty of the State to see that the means are effectual. 
|It is the duty of the parent to clothe the child, and 
}he may be compelled to do so. Education is the 
‘clothing of the mind. 

Mr. Coburn proposed the postponement of this 
|question and the discussion of that of the propriety 
of having music form a part of the proceedings of 
the Association—to which he and others were op- 
posed. Motion to that effect, lost. 

Rev. Mr. Moore. The questionis: When parents 
neglect to educate their children, should they be com- 
pelled to perform that duty, not in common schools, 
but in such way as to them shall seem best? and it 
involves first, the Right, and second, the Expediency 
of such compulsion. Itseemed scarcely questionable 
that the State may promote the common good by 
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interfering with certain private rights. This had 
been too often and too eet practiced, now to be 
doubted. Her rights of action in this respect, though 
restricted, were large within their proper limits. For 
instance, she cannot interfere with conscience in mat- 
ters of belief; but in a state of war she may compel 
the citizen to render military service for the eommon 
defence. This right is absolute. In opposition, we 
may plead conscientious scruples against bearing 
arms, and in certain cases the State may commute or 
waive the enforcement of the right!; yet there it 
stands, to be enforced whenever the commonwealth 
may deem proper. Now, if the Legislature has de- 
clared that all shall be trained for the service of the 
State, physically, morally, (as to social morals) and 
intellectually ; may she not go further and enforce 
compliance? It is not necessary to look for light on 
this point in the ancient republics, yet there it may 
be found in favor of the right. (Here Mr. W’s. time 
es ge 

r. Sherman. It had been asked whether this 
was a moral ora civil right. A man has the civil 
right to get drunk. So he has to rear up his child- 
ren in ignorance. I send my children to school.— 
My neighbor does not. His loiter at the corners and 
entice mine to play truant. No man has the moral 
right to inflict this injury on me. ‘The only way to 
restrain the evil is to enforce attendance by law, in 
some way or other. This very matter is the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of the schools, and their want 
. progress ; hence arises the chief complaint against 
them. 

Rev. Mr. Moore (by request, continued.) As to 
the right of the State in this case, there seemed to 
be little room for doubt. On the question of expedi- 
ency, there was ground for difference of opinion.— 
Under the divine system, man’ is not compelled to 
keep the law; but either to obey it or suffer the 
penalty. So the Legislature+has acted. In this sense 
murder is allowed. In all things there is a liberty of 
transgression allowed. In the present case, if he 
were to suggest a law, it would probably be based on 
the principles of deprivation of certain social rights 
as a penalty of neglect, rather than on that of direct 
compulsion or penalty. In short: the State had the 


undoubted right of compulsion, as claimed by the | 


resolutions ; but in the exercise of it, she is bound to 
adopt the best considered means, and such as will not 
defeat the very end in view. 


On motion of Mr. Valentine, the debate was closed. | 
ic 


Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Roberts read a paper on “ Blunders in Spell- | 


} 
|express legal enactment; and that they, in common with 
| State Normal Schools, when the latter shall have been 


ing and Grammar.” 
Mr. Lamborn related some cases of the same kind. 
Mr. W. H. Batt read an essay by Miss Annie W. 


'proceedings of this Association, for the use of the 
members. 

Prof. Thompson, would prefer that the funds of 
the Association should be applied to the preparation 
and publication of a volume of the transactions of 
‘the Association, comprising a selection from the pa- 
pers read before it, from its commencement. This 
would be useful and interesting. He saw no neces- 
sity for publishing the proceedings of this meeting 
differently from the others. They were always given 
‘in full in the School Journal, which was the organ 
‘of the Association. 
| After some further conversation, Mr. Allen’s mo- 
tion was agreed to, and E. H. Allen, of Chester, J. 
|A. Thompson, of Delaware, Wm. Roberts and Wm. 
| Sterling, of Philadelphia, and W. H. Johnston, of 
Bucks, appointed the committee. 
| On motion of Mr. Coburn, Thomas H. Burrowes 
was invited to prepare a history of the Association, 
|to be published with the proceedings of this meeting. 
| Mr. C. W. Deans, from the committee on the 
‘death of the Hon. Horace Mann, reported the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, The sad intelligence of the death of the 
| Hon. Horace Mann, of Ohio, has this day reached us: 
| Resolved, That we recognize in this afflicting dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, an event which has deprived 
| the country of one of the brightest ornaments of the pro- 
|fession to which he belonged,—a man of profound learn- 
ing and wisdom, and one whose life has been a record of 
good deeds and noble efforts. 

Resolved, That we, and the citizens of our common 
country, not less than those of his native Massachusetts, 
are indebted to the distinguished deceased, for many of the 
triumphs which mark the history of education, by common 
schools, in the different States of the Union. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his afflicted 
family and intimate friends, in the bereavement which has 
taken from them one whose social qualities were as charm- 
ing as his public abilities were great. 

Resolved, That a copy of these rosolutions be communi- 
cated to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. F. A. Allen offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the character, progress and tendencies 
lof our noble common school system, require that the legal 
| powers of the State Superintendent and the functions of 
lthe school department should be so enlarged and strength- 
ened, as to meet the wants of our expanding system, and 





| 


| invigorate its general operations. 


Prof. Thompson offered the following, which, after 
some remarks by him as to the history of the effort 
in this State for the improvement of teachers, and the 
hange his own mind had undergone in favor of the 
present State Normal School laws,—was adopted : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are of vital import- 
ance to our school system, and should be sanctioned by 


Gould, “ on the public school system of Philadelphia.” | fully recognized, should be fostered and encouraged by 


T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, New York, was 
introduced by the President, and read an address of 
considerable length, preceded by some humorous re- 
ports, on “the Lights and Shadows of a Teacher's 

ife.” 


On motion of Mr. Roberts, the thanks of the | 
T | tion, is about to change his residence to another State. 


Association were presented to Miss Gould for he 
Essay ; and of Mr. Richardson, to Mr. Valentine, 
for his address. Adjourned. 
EVENING. 
Mr. Matthews, from the committee to audit the 


judicious appropriations from the treasury of the com- 


|monwealth. 
| Mr. Richardson offered the following, which was 


} 


adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association regret 
to learn that Prof. J. F. Stoddard, one of our able and 
efficient teachers, and former President of this Associa- 


Mr. F. A. Allen offered the following, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we have deeply felt the absence of Prof. 
James Thompson, the second’ president of the Associa- 


Treasurer's account, reported a balance in his hands tion; and although we congratulate the citizens of Dela- 
at the commencement of the present meeting of $254; ware on the acquisition of so faithful a teacher, we trust 


with $125 received since. 
Mr. E. H. Allen moved to appoint a committee of 


five to prepare for publication, in pamphlet form, the! Association were tendered to the Clergy of Wes 


he may yet return to his former field of labor. 
On motion of various members, the thanks of the 
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Chester, for officiating during the proceedings ; to 
Dr. Cunnington and the orchestra for excellent 
music; to the Railroad companies that had falicita- 
ted the passage of the members ; to the citizens of 
West Chester for their generous hospitality ; to the 
officers of the Association for their able discharge of 
duty ; to the Burgess and Council, the School Board, 
and the Trustees of the Horticultural Hall, for kind- 
ness and accommodations; to the Phila. Press and 
Bulletin for publication of proceedings. 

Short addresses were then made by Messrs. Valen- 
tine, of Reading, Kerr, of Pittsburgh, Stoddard, of 
New York, Thompson, of Delaware, T. W. Valen- 
tine, of New York, Coburn, of Bradford and Taylor, 
of Chester. 

Ater prayer by the Rev. Mr. Moore, the Associa- 
tion adjourned, finally. 


BANQUET BY THE CITIZENS OF WEST CHESTER. 


Immediately after the adjournment and in accor- 
dance with the invitation previously given and ac- 
cepted, the members of the Association partook of 
the entertainment prepared by the citizens. The 
following account is taken from a West Chester 
—: 

he citizens of West Chester were not willing to 
allow the members of the Association to depart 
without some public manifestation of the great in- 
terest they felt in the cause of education, and the 
ee respect they entertained for them personally. 

ith this view a public meeting was called, and a 
committee of citizens appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Wm. B. Waddell, Esq., the Chief Bur- 
gess of the Borough, to make arrangements neces- 
sary for carrying out their determination. No hall 
in the borough being large enough to answer the 
purpose, the depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on Gay street, nearly opposite the post office was 
engaged. This depot is about two hundred feet in 
length, and in some parts is over sixty feet in width. 
The tracks of the railroad were covered with atem- 
porary flooring, and the room decorated in a beau- 
tiful manner. At the lower end of the building 
several American flags were gracefully festooned, 
and over them was the following inscriptions : 


“‘ THE CITIZENS OF WEST CHESTER 
TO THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


A WELCOME AND FAREWELL.” 


Tables were erected, extending along the build- 
ing, and settees placed in convenient portions of the 
depot for the accommodation of the guests. The 
tables were arranged in a manner that combined 
taste and beauty in an eminent degree. There was 
everything that could cheer—nothing that could in- 
ebriate. Ail manner of fruits, and all manner of 
luxuries, in season and out of season, were there in 
cornucopian abundance. It would be hardly fair 
for us to enumerate all that was provided—it being 
doubtful courtesy to chronicle the contents of your 
neighbor's table ; but we may be permitted to say 
that nothing desirable or proper was wanting. 

An orchestra, under the directorship of Dr. Con- 
rington, was present and contributed in a great 
degree to the pleasures of the evening. At a quar- 
ter past nine the teachers and invited guests, to the 
number of about fifteen hundred, repaired from the 
Horticultural Hall to the depot. The committee 
of arrangements were present and did everything in 
their power to promote the comfort of their guests. 
A few minutes after the whole company had arrived, 
@ spontaneous assault was made on the luxuries that 








covered the table. Fifteen hundred people can ac- 
complish much in the eating line, and it was not 
many minutes before the table was cleared, and 
again reinforced by a small army of colored wait- 
ers who acted the part of ministering angels with 
commendable dexterity. 

There was no premeditated programme arranged 
by the committee for the entertainment, and all 
were left to enjoy themselves in their own way,— 
which everybody did. There were a large propor- 
tion of ladies present, Chester county being fairly 
represented. As far as the personal attractions of 
the ladies are concerned we do not like to express 
an opinion. Extravagant things may be easily 
written, but they look awkward in print. Until an 
hour after midnight the festivities were kept up.— 
Some few danced, some coquetted, some grave peo- 
ple discussed trigonometry, some hovered around 
the tables with incessant care, while the great ma- 
jority promenaded around the platform, cementing 
old acquaintances and forming new ones, passing 
compliments, and exchanging witticisms, until the 
hour came for separation. At one o’clock in the 
morning the entertainment was over, the company 
gone, and one of the most magnificent and credita- 
ble displays of hospitality ever exhibited by any 
county in the State, was at an end. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACIIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Preamble—As a means of elevating the profess- 
ion of teaching and of promoting the interests of 
education in Pennsylvania, we, whose names are 
affixed, do unite ourselves together under the fol- 
lowing Constitution and By-laws: 

Constitution—Arrt, 1. This organization shall, 
be known by the title of the Pennsylvania State! 
Teachers’ Association. 


Arr. 2nd. The officers of this Association shall | 
be a President, four Vice Presidents, two Record-| 
ing Secretaries, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, and an Executive Committee of five persons. 

Art. 3rd. It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at all the meetings of the Association. | 
In case of the absence or inability of the President 
to discharge the duties of his office, the same shall | 
devolve upon one of the Vice Presidents. 


Arr. 4th. The Recording Secretaries shall per-| 
form the duties usually devolving upon such offi- 
cers. 

Arr. 5th. The Corresponding Secretary shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Association. 

Arr. 6th. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to receive and keep all funds belonging to the <As- 
sociation, pay out the same only on orders signed 
by the chairman of the Evecutive Committee, and 
report the condition of the finances at each annual 
meeting of the Association. 


Arr. 7th. The Executive Committee shall man-| 
age the general business and carry into effect all| 
orders and resolutions of the Association ; they| 
shall devise and put in operation such other mea-| 
sures, not inconsistent with the object of the As-! 
sociation, as they shall deem best ; and they shall! 
keep a full record of their proceedings and present} 
an annual report to the Association. 


Arr, 8th. Any teacher of this Commonwealth 
may become a member of this Association by sign-| 
ing this Constitution and paying into the treasury | 
fifty cents, and shall continue his membership by| 
the annual payment of fifty cents thereafter. 


Arr, 9th. Any friend of education, on being pro- 
posed, may be elected an honorary member of this 
Association, by contributing to the treasury as 
specified in Article eighth: provided that none but 
teachers shall be allowed to vote or hold office in the 
Association. 

Arr. 10th, The officers of this Association shall 
be elected by ballot at each annual meeting, and 
such officers shall enter upon the duties of their 
are ee offices at the next meeting thereafter. 

rT. llth. One stated meeting of the Associa- 
tion‘shall be held annually, commencing on the first 





Tuesday in August: any other meeting to be left 
to the option of the Association,%or ,t& the disere- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 


Arr. 12th. This Constitution and the appended 
By-laws may be altered or amended by a majority 
of the members present at any regular meeting, 
when notice of such intended alteration shall have 
been given at a previous session. 

By-Laws. 
First—An Auditing Committee, consisting of 


three persons shall be appointed by the President 


on the first day of each annual meeting, whose duty 
it shall be to audit the treasurer’s account and report 
the condition of the treasury to the Association 
during the session. 

Second.—The President shall appoint at the 
opening of each meeting, a committee consisting of 
four persons who shall enroll the names and record 
the addresses of all the members present, and leave 
a copy of their report in the hands of the Secreta- 
ries to be inserted with the minutes. 


Third.—The Executive Committee shall have 
power to appoint a Local Committee, to make the 
necessary local arrangements for the meetings of 
the Association. 

Fourth.—The Recording Secretaries shall be paid 
each ten dollars annually for their services. 

Fifth.—The President’s Inaugural Address shall 
be delivered at 2 o’clock, P. M., on the first day of 
the annual session. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Article seventh of the old constitution requires 
the executive committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Association, to keep a full record of their proceed- 
ings and present an annual report to the Associa- 
tion. 

Your committee supposed that the fair construc- 
tion of this article required them simply to make a 
report of their proceedings, or to state what had 
been done by said committee. Such report is 
herewith presented: 


There have been letters received 81. 

- - * letters written 48, 
Notices and articles for newspapers 19, 
Circulars, &c. printed 350. 
Expenditures for postage and printing $4.82. 


With the foregoing account of our acts, the com- 
mittee supposed the Association would be satisfied ; 
but, “ the fathers” of the society, insisted that the 
constitution means more than it says, and that we 
were expected, and by law required, to collect the 
educational statistics of the State and embody 
them in our report. 

To this interpretation of the constitution your 
committee felt disposed to demur, but it was of 
no use; the “ framers” of that document knew what 
it meant, better than we did, and we were compel- 
led to yield obedience to their requirements. 

In the May No. of the School Journal, the sev- 
eral Superintendents were solicited to fyrnish an- 
swers to the follow interrogatories, viz : 

1. How many County Institutes were held in 
your county during the year? 

2. Were these Institutes conducted by the coun- 
ty superintendents? if not, by whom, and how long 
did each continue? 

3. Have you a County Association? if so how 
many meetings does it have each year? 

4. Are there Township Institutes or Associations 
in your county, and how many of each? 
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5. Are your teachers improving or retrograding | district Institutes, to be one and a half days, and 


from year to year. phy 4 
6. What are the greatest obstacles in the way of 


the progress of the cause of education, in you coun- 
ty? 


sponded ; and for their prompt, plain and compre- 
hensive answers the committee embrace this 
opportunity of expressing the gratitude, not only 
of the members of the committee personally, but 
of the Association collectively. 

From information thus received, together with 


that gained from the annual reports of the super- 


intendents, we are enabled to present the following 
facts to the Association : 


1. There were County Institutes held in all the, 
If such meet- | 


counties of the State, except fifteen. 
ings were held in any of these fifteen counties, the 
fact has not been reported. In some of the coun- 
ties there were five, or six, in some, two or three ; 


but, as a general thing tiere was but one during, 


the year. There were one hundred and three in 
the State. 

2. The Institutes were almost exclusively con- 
ducted. or controlled by the Superintendents, who 
were assisted, more or less, by the teachers of the 
county. In some instances however, teachers and 
lecturers were secured from abroad. 

The time of continuance varies from three days 
to ten weeks, the most of them however were 


kept open from one to two weeks. 


3. The answers to this question are not as ex-. 


plicit as could be desired. In some counties, the 
terms “ Zeachers’ Association,” and ‘“ Teachers’ In- 
stitute,” are used as synonymous, and in others they 
are used to describe different organizations. Still, 
it is fair to conclude, that there are thirty-six Teach- 
ers’ Associations, properly so called, and these As- 
sociations held, on an average, three meetings each. 
In some counties, Associations were formerly kept 
up, but they have been superseded by Institutes. 

4. There were three hundred township or dis- 
trict drills held during the year. 

5. The superintendents in answer to this ques- 
tion agree in saying, that the teachers in their re- 
spective counties are improving. Some are more 
sanguine than others as to the amount of the im- 
provement made, and the progress of the cause in 
general ; still all answer the question affirmatively. 


6. In giving answers to the sixth inquiry; several | 


causes are mentioned as obstacles which more or 
less impede the progress of the school system. The 
most formidable of which, are the following :—Op- 
position to the law, either as a whole, or in some 
of its details, and consequent increase of taxation. 
Indifference on the part of school officers and 
citizens. Want of better teachers, and permanent 
Normal Schools for their training. The disposi- 
tion in some localities to employ very young girls 
and boys to teach, because they can be hired for 
less wages than experienced teachers will labor for. 
Frequent change of teachers, and short school 
terms. Multiplicity and diversity of text-books, 
poor school houses and destitution of furniture. 
With leave of the Association, your committee 
will go a little more into detail, in order that we 
may see more clearly what has been done by the 
teachers and others for their mutual improvement. 
There were held in the year, one hundred ard 
three County Institutes. We think it is a mode- 
rate estimate, to state the average number of days 
these continued, to be five. and the average number 
in attendance, fifty; and that of the three hundred 


To these inquiries thirty-six superintendents re-_ 





,the average attendance fifteen. The county Asso- 
iciations, one day each meeting, with an average 
attendance of teachers, twenty-five. With these 
‘data the matter sums up thus: 








No. of days spent in County Institutes, 25,750 
és S ” District si 7,500 
33,250 

. *% Co. Associations, 2,700 


Allowing ten months to the year, and twenty-four 
days to the month, the time spent by the teachers 
in drilling in the Institutes, is equivalent to one 
hundred and thirty-eight years, five months and ten 
days schooling. 

lhe time spent in Associations, in which the 
various topics connected with education, are dis- 
cussed, in essays or addresses, or by formal debates, 
is equivalent to eleven years and three months. 

Let it be borne in mind, that our State grants 

no assistance, offers really, no encouragement to 
these voluntary associations, and that all the bur- 
dens, which are not light, have been borne by the 
teachers themselves. Let this be taken into the 
account, and it will appear that the teachers of this 
commonwealth have exhibited a commendable zeal 
in endeavoring to qualify themselves for the faithful 
discharge of their arduous duties. It is true, those 
/who need such training, are not those generally 
‘who attend these meetings. Still it is questionable, 
whether any other equal number of our citizens, 
would have made greater sacrifices. 

Making all allowances for unqualified teachers, 
dissatisfaction about the school law, poor school 
‘houses and indifference of those who should feel 
‘interested, still there is much to encourage the 
‘friends of education and stimulate them to renewed 
energy in the glorious cause of universal education. 

C. R. Cosury, 
Wa. Roserts, 
Cuas. W. Deans, 
I. N. Perrce. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


By H. R. Warrtner. 

** Words fitly spoken are like apples of Gold in Pictures 
of Silver.”’ 

The truth of this scriptural proverb has doubtless 
often impressed itself upon the minds of all those 
who have given thought to the subject of language, 
or time and study to the science of Grammar.— 
| Though none, perhaps, in modern times, would place 
the study of Grammar where the learned men and 
‘teachers of the middle ages did, at the very head of 
|those sciences which were to lead men into all knowl- 
|edge, make them masters of all human acquirements, 
jand enable them, without a teacher, to explain all 
jmanner of books. Still, its very great importance 
‘as a study is recognized, I believe, by all intelligent 
|teachers, and I never remember of hearing it seri- 
ously proposed to abandon the teaching of grammar 
\in our public schools, but once. And that proposi- 
tion was not made here, in what some choose to style, 
stolid Pennsylvania, but away to the Kast, among 
those quick-eyed, hair-brained innovators, who dwell 
where soil and climate have such an inevitable ten- 
dency to the production of cuteness, that the very 
forms of the people are so often spun out,so attenuated, 
that limbs and features not unfrequently remind you 
of hoop-poles and hatchets. And the proposition was 
no sooner made than quenched by the glare of sur- 
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prise with which the convention, where it was offered, 
received it. I remember well how the author, a gen- 
tleman of culture and high-standing in community, 
seemed utterly baffled and nonplussed by the simple 
questions put directly to him by a teacher in that 
convention, ‘“ What is Grammar?” “ Does the gen- 
tleman propose to abolish the study of language ?” 

I must not here yield to the temptation | feel, to 
discourse abstractly upon that most wonderful of all 
things, that “deliverer of the imprisoned soul,” hu- 
man speech. Who can guess even the unreckoned 
might of the breath of his own nostrils, when forged 
into links of that electric chain along which the fires 
of human thought course from soul to soul—the 
thrills of human passion leap from heart to heart.— 
But however tempting the theme, | feel conscious 
that it was for no rhapsodical display of language it- 
self—for no fine spun, ear-tickling theories, on the 
origin, the diversity, the growth, or the use of lan- 


guage, that I am invited to speak to you here, and | 


now. We admit its divine origin, in saying that it 
has its birth in the necessities of our moral and so- 
eial being—and we hail it as the Heaven sent manna, 
when we reflect how utterly barren would be human 
existence without it. Is not language to the soul of 
man, very much what air, light and food are to the 
body? A vital element without which torpor and 
death must supervene? And will not this thought, 
that it ts divine, not only in its origin, but in its util- 
ity, its beauty, its majesty and glory, kindle new zeal 
in us, as we acquire for ourselves, or impart to others, 
a knowledge of the science which treats of it? 

[ take it, my brothers and sisters, that you have 
eome together here at the height of this torrid sea- 
son—when the customs of society compel reluctant 
directors and impatient parents to grant you a brief 
respite from your daily toils, not only that you may 
obtain fresh heart and hope from mutual salutations 
and greetings,—the pressure of warm hands and the 
interchange of friendly opinions,—but that you may 

ther some useful information—treasure up some 
practical knowledge— expand into serviceable dimen- 
sions some already latent idea; so that when you re- 
turn again to your little kingdoms, it shall stand you 
in stead, enabling you to impart knowledge with | 
greater ease and proficiency, or sway the sceptre of 

our imperial realm with new grace and dignity.— 
That my poor thoughts and experience can be of very | 
essential service to you, | have not the presumption | 
to suppose. If, from my random remarks any ser- 
viceable hint shall be gathered by you, the height of | 
my ambition will be attained. And though you have | 
assigned to me the task of speaking upon “ the best | 
method of teaching English Grammar,” I shall speak | 
right on the thought or the feeling which at the me- | 
ment rules me, whether it can be properly classified | 
under the prescribed title or not. 

And first, allow me to utter my protest against | 


the laws which govern it,—opens up to us the secrets 
of its beauty and its strength, and enables us to 
clothe ourselves in the panoplied might of its great 
armory, ere we “go forth to war among mankind,”— 
be called a dry study? What philosophy or science 
shall then be deemed humid? No, no, my question- 
ing and quizical friend, whose doubting look seems to 
imply a denial of the sentiment I would utter,—if 
you have been in the habit of treating this as a dry 
study,—doling it out to your pupils in meaningless 
set exercises, to be forced upon the memory as the 
old Assembly’s catechism was wont to be driven in- 
to the heads of the weary sons and daughters of the 
Pilgrims, perchance at the end of the rod—thereby, 
doubtless succeeding in rendering it truly a dry study, 
or at least moistened only by the tears of stubborn 
resentment and anger—doubt not the inherent capa- 
bilities of this science to deeply interest the learner ; 
doubt rather your own mastery of it, or, if you please, 
even your own capacity to acquire or impart a 
thorough knowledge of it. Let me say here, that I 
deem it an indispensable requisite of the good teach- 
/er, that he should be a thorough master of this sci- 
ence. I do not mean by this, that he should be able 
to make an acute and learned argument upon either 
side of any of the disputed points of English gram- 


‘mar, but that he should thoroughly understand the 


principles of it, and be able to apply the proper laws 
of construction to every given sentence. Moreover, 
that he should have such an acquaintance with its 
idioms, with its irregularities and the peculiarities of 


|its pronunciation, that he shall be able to speak it at 
least with grammatical precision, if not with ele- 
‘gance; so that he shall not. as I have heard mem- 


bers of the other learned professions—as they are 
almost ironically termed—ask a witness how long he 


has knowed the prisoner, or unbottle his eloquence 


in bombastical declamations upon wice, wirtue, wen- 
geance and wulgarity. 

Let me say, moreover, to you who are striving to 
fit yourselves for the utmost usefulness in your no- 
blest of professions, that there is no way so sure, so 
short and sv ready, to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of your own language and its grammar, as by the 
study of other tongues. ‘The more extensive your 


‘knowledge of other languages, the better of course ; 


but I would deem it indispensable that you should 
know the Latin, both its structure and the meaning 
of its words,—so largely do they enter in to the com- 
position of our own. I will not deny that a com- 
petent knowledge of the English language and its 
grammar may be acquired without a separate mas- 
tery of Latin. What I mean is, that it must be 
pursued, Etymologically at least, so far as to be able 
to trace our own words back to it, and to mark the 
changes they have undergone in form and meaning. 
The teacher who is imbued with the genuine mission- 
ary spirit,—without which his labors will be, like the 





that too prevalent idea which sometimes finds a lodg- | toils of the eye-servant, wasteful and unsatisfactory, will 
ment even among teachers, namely, that grammar is |never be contented with this mere pittance of knowl- 
a dry study! A dry study forsooth ! Why here is our!edge, such only as he may be required to impart to 
precious mother tongue, coming down to us from old | his pupils, but will ever be pushing farther his knowl- 
generations of Medieval Europe, freighted, as it|edge of words and things,—still adding daily to the 
were, with the richest Latin, Saxon, Danish and Nor-| wealth of ideas and of lingual acquisitions already 
man memories—like a mighty river whose fountains | stored. I would deem the teacher,—one who is such, 
reach far back to the auriferous mountains, and whose | professionally, and desires to remain such, who is yet 
sands are ever sparkling with the brightest gold and | too stolid, indolent or indifferent to acquire any other 
jewels,—a language, almost every word of which, has language than his own,—wholly unfit for his business. 
a history as interesting and instructive, as that of |He has utterly mistaken his calling. If he is still 
any epauletted hero whose story is preserved in the /reluctant to retire to private life—still desirous of 
annals of mankind. And shall that study, which | earning his livelihood by ventilating his ignorance or 
treats of this treasure house of historic memories, |stupidity in some semi public way—let him betake 
which discourses of its principles,—acquaints us with ' himself to the pulpit or the bar. The repose of the 
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Sunday sleeper, as he lolls at ease in his pew with|And as he looks at the pictured arms of old Eng- 
shut ears and open mouth, may not be greatly dis- land’s monarchs, that he never again can think, as 
turbed by the thunders of his eloquence, or the un-| the old couplet taught hiw, when he beholds 

certainties of the law, and the wild vagaries of judi- | ,, 


‘ ~ A '** The Lion and the Unicorn a fighting for the 
cial decisions greatly enhanced by his legal acumen icorn # fighting for the crown, 


How, the Lion beat the Unicorn and drove him out of 


—but let that profession which undertakes the care | town.” 
and healing of the sick, as well as that which informs | : " iv ad “ 
and directs the tender mind of infancy and youth, be | Again. Error to be ayoided, “7 feel like, for to 


free from any liability to the terrible consequences of Le Sepewe or inclined.” “Say I felt inclined to 

his ignorance and stolidity. | stri e him, not I felt like striking him. It may be 

It is not for any pedantic purpose,—not for the | that when the rowdy or desperado enters the home 

atone ] . . . . ° : 2 

mere parrot-like acquisition of foreign words, that I jof this refined grammarian, and invades its sanctity 

would urge upon you to prosecute, as you can, the |by offering insult to his wife, his sister or his daugh- 
. “ = Seay - . . . . ° . ° © 

study of other languages, but solely to the view of a ter, he will feel inclined to eliminate him by a gentle 
5 1 . a , - F . ¢ ae 

more complete mastery of your own. I have more | Pressure of the pedal extremity upon some portion 

than once observed, as a teacher, with how much |°f the dorsal region, or, if the outrage be an aggra- 

more ease and rapidity would the sons of foreigners, ivated one, he might manifest some celerity in the 

who spoke German and French perhaps—especially deeb apt I judge most men would feel at 

if they had a slight knowledge of Latin—acquire a | °@C° like kicking him out. ‘There are several other 

orou nowledge of the Grammar and Etymolog 

thorough knowledge of the G ] Etymology | 


very common modes of expression, and, in conver- 
of our tongue, than would the children of those who isational style very vigorous ones, that are placed in 
spoke no other. 


this class of errors to be avoided by this author, such 
While I thus urge upon teachers the importance as, “to hold on,” “to make out,” “to tell apart &c.” 

of prosecuting the study of as many languages as 

time and opportunity will permit, far be it from me 

to depreciate in the slightest manner, our own noble 

tongue, or even to show a preference for that kind of 

Latinized English—that pompous style of diction in 


|‘ Never,” for ever, in expressions like this: “ Let 
‘him be never so strong, I fear him not.” ‘This error, 
\if it be one, is noticed and condemned by most gram- 
|marians, yet the form of expression is not unfrequent 


‘in the Bible and in Shakspeare, and seems rather a 


which the erudite Dr. Johnson seemed to delight in| avorite one with some of our most vigorous and 
swelling out his well rounded and polished sentences. |classical modern writers. I believe it entirely defen- 
I confess a fondness for plain, unvarnished English— | sible, though not inclined to dispute with those who 
the English of Shakspeare and the Bible, or even of — otherwise. And I confess, that where a scrip- 
Chaucer, (that well of English undefiled,) and Spen- | ture text or phrase has become familiar to the ear 
ser. How, like well directed shot, the round hard | With this word used in it, its place cannot be satis- 
words seem to strike home to the object, in all abrupt | factorily supplied by ever. As in the 5th verse of 
and vigorous expressions, as when Shakspeare makes | the 58th psalm: “ Which hearken not to the voice 
the child-forsaken, wretched and distracted Lear, hiss | Of charmers, charming never so wisely.” The writer 
out to the howling storm, “ Blow winds and crack |f this grammar undoubtedly belongs to that class 
your cheeks.” Nor have I any sympathy with that |of teachers, who deem plain English too home-spun 
super-refinement, that over fastidiousness, which in |#2d vulgar, for the refined and educated. ‘They are 


its efforts to purify and render elegant, would rob our 
language of half its force and vigor. Wedded bliss 
brings just as much pleasure and satisfaction to my 
bosom, as connubial felicity ; and the head-strong lout 


ia no less disagreeable and unmanageable than the | 


contumacious catiff, or vagabond. We are loth even 
to part with some of our expressive vulgarisms, and 
would sooner see fogy and flunkey elevated from ple- 
beian ranks to classic elegance, than have them pass 
entirely from the mouths of men. This emasculating 
refinement, if I may so term it, finds its way even 
into our Grammars. I find in a Grammar written 
by a teacher, and designed for schools, the following 
forms of speech, classed among errors to he avoided : 


“To beat ; for to excel or to surpass. Example. 
“That cannot be excelled, no¢ that cannot be beat.” 


It is wonderful, it is extraordinary. It surpasses 
everything. Not it beats all.” 

Now, I will by no means contend, that beat is in 
all cases, or even perhaps in any, a better word than 
excel or surpass ; but it does seem to me somewhat 
extraordinary and wonderful, and I should not think 
it strange if it appeared to some lover of his mother 
tongue, to beat all, that this short, smooth expressive 
English word is to be driven out of use by our re- 
fined grammarians, as an error and a vulgarism— 
that when he reads or ponders upon the history of 
our country, he may think how the British were ez- 
celled at Saratoga, or surpassed at Yorktown; but 
is never again to have his patriotism fired as he re- 
calls how the indomitable heroism of his sires beat 
the haughty foe and hurled him from our shores.— 





|charmed to hear a fresh graduate from one of their 
‘fashionable schools for young ladies, reply to a pres- 
sing invitation from an old friend to call upon her: 
| Thank you, truly your invitation is so delectably 
seducing, I shall indubitably felicitate myself with an 
acceptance, if nothing inevitable occurs to obviate.” 
| But 1am wandering a little from my main pur- 
jpose. The hint I would throw out as first and all 
important, to those teachers who are casting about 
for the best method of teaching English Grammar, 
is this: that they should first master the science 
themselves. A power will thereby be acquired of 
inventing new, varying, and interesting methods of 
limparting a knowledge of the science to others.— 
|The power to adapt instruction, not only to the men- 
ital calibre, but to the intellectual status, if 1 may be 
allowed the expression, of each of his pupils, is one 
of the rarest and most useful faculties of the good 
teacher. And this power is surely greatly increased 
by a thorough mastery of the science he teaches.— 
It is as subsidiary to this object, that I urgently 
recommend the study of other languages than Eng- 
lish, to the teachers of English Grammar. 1 place 
the Latin as first in importance in this regard ; be- 
cause, first, it is so interwoven with our own, and, 
second, because a thorough knowledge of it will give 
the learner a key by which he can easily unlock the 
secrets of most of the modern European languages, 
especially French, Spanish and Italian. ‘The reason 
why I consider the Latin more important to the stu- 
dent of English, than Anglo Saxon, from which our 
own language is, after all, mainly derived, is that the 
words and the spirit of the latter are so largely pre- 
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served in modern English, as to render a separate} If you begin with words, and attempt to impart to 
study of 7 a agers a er a _ ~— —_— = the ae ~~ of — 
I could easily sum up the burden of all I would) make him comprehend at the outset, how it is the 
wish to say upon the best method of teaching English| use of the word, rather than its substantive idea, 
Grammar in this: Procure a teacher who is thor-| which determines its classification as noun, verb, &c. 
oughly grounded and — up, age omnes he ~— . ow the same —_ when you use it to name - 
impart—who knows the strength and beauty of the| idea, is a noun; when to express an action, a verb. 
English tongue—who loves it for its own innate; Water is good for flowers—but water them at eve- 
worth, as well as for the acquaintanceship it affords | ning. If you cannot make him comprehend this or 
him with the deathless spirit of the wise and good ;| get this distinction, which is perfectly philosophical, 
+ nag ne eee 7 — #3 — = hp a a — in ng Pee “? at — — 
as the teacher’s tact of imparting to others what he| attempt to cram his memory with senseless words 
knows and feels; then leave all details with him.—|and forms. Drop all your declensions, conjugations 
For ry = will gna be ata a a a poo ponetiome, gn peepee: a 
come to him almost by inspiration. But the difh-| you can introduce them to him by the aid of ideas. 
culty of finding teachers who will fulfil all these re-| You cannot begin too soon in teaching this por- 
quisites, renders it proper at least, to say something} tion or branch of Grammar, commonly called Ety- 
more upon methods. First impart to the pupil some| mology, to trace the distinction between primitive 
philosophical idea of what language is, since he is) and derivative words. In so doing, many curious 
now attempting to study its science. Mark the dis-| things can be introduced to interest the pupil in what 
tinction between natural and artificial, and make him | he is doing, and enable him to see that even the irre- 
see it, which he can easily do, if he has the capacity | gularities and seeming incongruities that trouble him, 
to acquire the science at all. How the former is not} are, after all, subject to a kind of law, or traceable to 
only universal among all tribes and tongues of men, some known cause. Let him mark, for instance, in 
but is possessed in common with the brutes. How) tracing words, how those of Saxon origin,—those of 
universally understood is the cry of fear, for instance.| pure English stock, as he may consider them, retain 
When the quick eye of the patriarch of the hen-roost| the accent on the root, through all their changes, as 
catches but a glimpse of the shadow of his swift foe| hope, hopeless, hopefulness, &c. Whiie those of 
in the sky, how instantly, at his warning cluck, every! Latin origin vary the accent according to the termi- 
feathered chick scampers for shelter. How quick the | nation, as, inflame, inflammation, inflammability, &c., 
tone of fear is caught up by the whole herd in the | thus will he have, at once, an idea of radical and 
bellowing of kine. Here, too, while upon this topic, | terminational accent, and be able to understand the 
may be illustrated one of the most useful and im-| terms and the distinction alike. Or while turning his 
ortant principles of Elocution. How the natural) attention to the distinction between primitive and 
feelings, the passions, impress themselves alike upon| derivative words, awaken his interest by bringing to 
the human voice, in all tongues, giving it peculiar|his notice the monosyllabic character of genuine 
and unmistakeable inflections and intonations. How! English. Begin with his own body. Here is his 
the language of fear, authority, or surprise, uniformly | head, (caput in Latin,) hair, (crinis,) eye, (oculus,) 
gives the downward inflection of voice, while that of| nose, (nasus,) lip, (labrum,) tongue, (lingua,) scalp, 
tenderness or pity, as uniformly inclines it upward. |(pericranium,) touch, (tactus,) sight, (visus,) ear, 

















“« Angels and ministers of Grace! Defend us! |(auris,) hand, (manus,) breast, (pectus,) back, (dor- 
** Hence, home, you idle creatures! You blocks, sum, or tergum,) neck, (collum,) &c., &c. So the 
Vou stones, you wetue than senesions things” functions of these various organs. That of the 
“« Whence and what art thou? Execrable shape! head to think, (cogitare in latin,) the eye to see, (vi- 

That darest though grim and terrible advance, hoo) ten 5 to smell, (alese.) dies Me tok . 
“ Thy miscreated front athwart my way dere,) the nose to smell, (olere,) the lip to kiss, (os- 
“To yonder gates? Through them I mean to pass, &c.”?| Culare,) the ear to hear, (audire,) the hand to touch, 
‘¢ Jesus saith unto her, Mary !”? (tangere,) &c. Let him see too, how this monosylla- 
** I am Joseph ; doth my father yet live ?”” bic tongue, however it may be despised by some, can 
** My mother! when I learned that thou wert dead, be wrought into the most beautiful and vigorous 


Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? =— poetical expression, by giving him quotations, such 
Who oe we an alarm of fire with the as these, from Shakspeare and Byron. 
ame inflection, fire, fire ! . 
: Having brought to his comprehension how this ; a pee 1 © tem, 

° ps : : : : »| On which I must fall down, or else o’er leap, 
language of inflection and intonation is a kind of | for in my way it lies. Stars hide your fires ; 
natural one, and possessed by man in common with} Let not light see my black and deep desires 
the brutes, let him understand that the language of| The eye winks at the hand; yet let that be, 
which Grammar teaches, is mainly artificial. It} Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 
makes but little difference, I apprehend, whether you) .. Si la cialis a aie a his wi he bl 
begin by imparting a knowledge of characters which Anite aiaee wy the fee py yarn om 
represent sounds, or of words which represent ideas.| 4nq the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
If you begin with characters, give him, as far as pos-/ And their hearts but once beat, and forever were still. 
sible, a philosophical idea of the elementary sounds | And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 
of which the language is composed, by a proper clas-| But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride. 
sification of the characters which represent them,| 4?¢ the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
into vowels and consonants, or vocals, sub-vocals and| “"4 ©°!d as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
aspirates ; or still farther into linguals, dentals, pala-| « But this is changed, and such achange! O night 
tals, gutturals, nasals, &c., giving him to understand! And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
that if every distinct elementary sound of our langu-} Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
age had a character to represent it, the number of | Of a dark eye in woman ; far along, 


letters in our alphabet would be nearly doubled. Let/ F*°™ peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder; not from one cloud 


him understand that the classification you make is : 

- ; But every mountain now hath found a tongue 
natural and not merely arbitrary ; he will thus become} ana Jura answers through her misty shroud, r 
interested, and easily remember it. Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud !” 
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In all such exercises, by awakening thought and 
calling his own faculties into play, you are enabling 
the pupil, in the midst of the seeming blindness and 
darkness that surrounds him, to feel his way up to 
even higher ground than that occupied by yourself. 
For, depend upon it, when you have once succeeded 
in thoroughly interesting him in the investigations he 
has to pursue, you have not only removed from your 
own shoulders the burden of instructing, but you 
have lifted from the heart of your pupil all the irk- 
someness of his toilsome study. He will as surely 
grow into a knowledge of Grammar thereafter, as 
these waving corn fields shall lift their leafy green- 
ness higher, under the influence of these fervid Au- 
gust suns. 

One great cause of a disrelish for this study with 
the pupil, is the senseless manner in which parsing 
exercises are often conducted. Let your pupil first 
learn to analyze a sentence, before he attempts par- 
sing. Before you have confounded him with the 
multiplicity of your adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
interjections and conjunctions, let him see that the 
elements of a sentence are very few, and very simple. 
That there can be but five distinct elements in a sen- 
tence, at most—and that only two are absolutely re- 
quired to make a complete sentence—the subject and 
predicate—and these may therefore be called the 
principal elements. While the three remaining,—the 
adjective, adverbial and objective,—may be styled the 
subordinate elements. Point out to him, too, at the 
outset, that a simple sentence is but one thought in 
fact, though there may be many words, each repre- 
senting a distinct idea, to constitute it. Exemplify 
this by the simplest sentences. “ Horses run,”— 
“black horses run—run swifty along the street,—at- 
tached to a carriage, &c., &c. Showing how, by 
modifying the subject, or the predicate, while the 
ideas are multiplied, the thougAt itself, still main- 
taining its unity, is becoming more and more lim- 
ited. 

There is at least one writer upon English Gram- 
mar, who has given this subject the prominence it 
deserves, Prof. Greene, of Brown University. The 
greatest fault I have to find with his analysis, is, that 
with the enthusiasm of the genuine scholar and the 
good teacher, he has pushed his theories too far,—so 
that while he clears the ground of old rubbish, he 
eumbers it with new. His methods of parsing are no 
advance upon the old, only in so far as they enable 
the pupil to get a better understanding of the ele- 
ments of a sentence, and to combine them with more 
ease and accuracy. But his theories and his books 
eannot fail to be studied with advantage, even by 
those who consider themselves, and who are perhaps, 
good grammarians. Iam glad to learn that he is 
becoming better known, and more widely appreciated 
every year. After all, the main object of all the pu- 
pil’s studies, is not the skilful analysis of sentences ;— 
itis rather synthesis—the proper putting together of 
ideas, that he shall learn to arrange into forcible ex- 
pression the ideas and thoughts that are struggling 
in his own brain for utterance. It is one thing to 
analyze a flower, to count its pistils or stamens, and 
determine with accuracy, its genus or species, and 
quite another to produce it fresh and living from the 
earth, to charm, to cheer and to bless soul and sense 
with its beauty and fragrance. Now, language, while 
it is artificial, is also natural—it is rooted in the soul 
of man as the plants and flowers are in the earth.— 
Hence every man of original thought, will have his 
own style—there will be something about his lan- 
guage that is native—a part of his own being, which 

owers out in his written and spoken thought beyond 
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his power to conceal or disguise. Language does 
not come from the lips of men as the watch does from 
the hands of its maker. This should not be lost 
sight of in all your grammatical instructions. Hence 
the importance of teaching this science philosophi- 
cally, so that while the pupil is acquiring a knowledge 
of this, he is also disciplining his mind, forming hab- 
its of thought that shall be of incalculable service to 
him in after life. 

It is of vastly more conseqeunce to the pupil how 
he studies, than what he studies. The longer I was 
engaged in teaching, the more thoroughly was I con- 
vinced of this, and the less importance did I place in 
the selection of studies. ; 

In all your attempts to inculeate a knowledge of 
grammar, do not forget that the use of languages is 
after allin a great measure the result of habit. Per- 
haps every one knows how difficult it is to get rid of 
certain improprieties of speech, to which he has been 
accustomed from childhood. It is only by dint of 
the most persevering effort he can eradicate what has 
thus become thoroughly rooted in habit. The New 
England lad needs often to be told “ that he haa’nt 
ought to say hadn’t ought to?’ before he can outgrow 
the vulgarism; and the “ let on,” “leave me be,” “ leave 
in,” and ** leave out,” &c., of the Pennsylvanian can 
only be crushed out of him by the superior weight of 
correct habits. Therefore make it a point, not only 
to speak correctly yourself, always in the presence of 
your pupils, but to insist upon correct forms of ex- 
pression, a proper use of language by them, in all their 
exercises. Lead them into the habit of correcting 
one another, and give them double praise if they 
catch each other tripping, and you will be surprised 
to see what sharp little sentinels they will become, 
watching for a culprit word with more keenness than 
the cat watches for the mouse. 

I have detained you perhaps too long already; but 
before closing I wish to say one word for that neg- 
jlected portion of English Grammar, which treats of 
Versification. This is usually placed in text-books 
at the last end, and considered by teachers of the 
very /ast importance. Whereas, I would esteem it 
of very great if not of first importance, and I would 
begin to impart a knowledge of it as soon as I began 
to require the child to read Poetry. Indeed I would 
impress upon him that he could never read Poetry 
understandingly and properly, till he has some know- 
‘ledge of Rythm and Meter. And I care not how 
stupid he may be, he can as easily be made to see 
the difference between an Iambus and a T'rochee, an 
| Anapaest and a Dactyl, as between 4 and 8, a foot 
‘and an inch, or a nail and a spy glass. If you can- 
‘not make him see all the beauties of Virgil’s “ Quad- 
irupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum ” 
/you can at least show the difference between Chau- 
icer’s meter, now grown uncouth through age, and the 
‘smooth lines of Pope or Byron. 
| In conclusion, permit me to say, that it is not in 
the absolute amount of information you have been 
‘able to impart, in the number of arbitrary rules and 
\fixed formulus that you have succeeded in forcing 
| upon his memory, that the good you have accom- 
‘plished as a teacher is to be measured. The most 
that is done at school is but little in amount after all. 
Itis with this science as with every other. He who 
|has learned correctly a few first principles is on the 
High Road to all that the science has in store for man. 
if you have succeeded in imparting to your pupil a 
love of knowledge and a thirst for it, human aid can 
do no more. He who has locked with the eye of sci- 
ence but upon a single plant or shrub, will ever, there- 
after, discern a fresher fragrance in every opening 
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flower, brighter beauty, gleaming from every waiving 
bough. He who has pierced the heavens with the 
eye of knowledge and caught but the slightest hint 
of the laws that govern the shining worlds above, how 
like a divine benediction shall every star thereafter 
shed its lustre on him. So, too, he who has caught 
some insight into the laws of language will find his 
way lighted to new truths and beauties, hidden he- 
tween the dusty lids of neglected books, to wutold 
treasures of heart and soul buried under the accun.a- 
lated dust of his library! 


THE BEST PLANS 
lo be adopted to secure Punctuality and Regularity 
in the attendance of Pupils, by C. W. Deans. 

At a previous meeting of this Association, I pre- 
sented my views upon the subject of Truancy. 1 
spoke of the causes of delinquency, the evils attend- 
ant upon it, and the most available means of cure. 

The subject assigned me, for the present occasion, 
is a similar one. Indeed, the two points are so 
blended, that one. in many cases, is found to be a 
result of the other. The parent, when allowing 
irregularity of attendance at school, is not, per- 
haps, aware that he is encouraging a habit in his 
child that may one day ripen into a case of actual 
truancy and neglect of prescribed duty. And the 
child, who first yields to his inclinations to procure | 
excuses for his non-attendance at school, is all un- 
conscious that this may be the foundation of that 
fearful habit, which may finally iapel him from all 
restraint, either of school or home, and cast him 
upon the cold charities of an unfeeling world, a) 
stranger to virtue, and in league with recklessness | 
and sin. 

But yet, such is the fact. Irregularity of attend-| 
ance will, in a majority of ‘cases, create a dislike 
for school exercises, which will ripen into a settled 
hate, and result in downright truancy. 

The eauses of truancy were found to arise, main- 
ly, from two sources—the badly regulated and 
governed family, and the mis-managed and badly 
taught school. To use the language of the report 
referred to— | 

“We thas find the causes of truancy arising! 
mainly from two sources, the school and the family. | 
Each is an institution pre-eminently designed to) 
serve the purposes of education, in the fullest and 
highest import of that term. And each, when! 
badly regulated and governed, defeats partially, the, 
noble object, by creating a spirit averse to self-) 
elevation and enlightenment, and by inducing a| 
disposition to shrink from the obligations which 
the school imposes.” 

Passing from the effect, one step toward the 
cause, we find that irregularity of attendance is 
but one of a chain of means for reaching the same 
end. We, therefore, believe that the causes of irre-| 
gularity may be found in the same institutions—| 
the family and the school—the former of divine, and, 
the latter of human origin. 

This point need not be argued at present ; as the’ 
subject of this report contemplates another branch | 
of the theme. I shall suppose, for the time, that) 
all agree in the opinion | Rava ventured, 

I shall speak, briefly, of the evils of irregularity | 
of attendance, and suggest a few of the more 
prominent means of remedy. 

And Ist. With regard to the evil itself. 

It will, no donbt, be considered superfluous to 
enlarge here. All know the evils incident to irre- 
gularity and want of punctuality. 


| grow 


All know the eztent of these evils. Of nearly 
600,000 children who attended the schools of the 
State during the past year, only a little more than 
two-thirds were in daily attendance. Argument 
seems unnecessary in confirming experience. That 
there are manifold evils connected with it, admits 
of no manner of donbt. That these evils are as 
formidable and as difficult to remedy as all other 
evils connected with teaching combined, is prover- 
bial among teachers. What are the disadvantages 
of irregularity of attendance? 

l. It is a great one to the pupil. In a system 
of training, nothing is more important than syste- 
matic effort. Interruptions prevent the easy play 
of the faculties. The mind is so constituted that 
short but regular seasons of study and rest are es- 
sential to its proper growth. A few days of neglect 
operates in the same manner upon the mental as 
upon the physical organism. Let the mechanic 
throw aside his tools, or the farmer quit the field, 
for a few days, and an indisposition to labor comes 
on in place of that activity of life and limb, which 
alternate daily toil and rest promote. The loss of 
important lessons, which are necessary to the un- 
derstanding of succeeding ones, is followed by a 
lack of interest—a co: dition of mind most unfa- 


| vorable for the acquisition of knowledge. 


The mind isa garden. It produces fruit in great 
variety. The vicious thoughts are weeds. These 
uncultivated. The beautiful thoughts and 
brilliant ideas are the flowering shrubs which are 
blooming to delight the eye and please the taste.— 


|The solid productive thoughts are the necessary 


substantial vegetables—fit for every day use. The 
valuable specimens in this garden, (no more than 
in any other,) can flourish by a constant succession 
of transplanting. The same growth of thought 
should not often be disturbed. But it should be 


| allowed to take root, receive constant cultivation 


and care, be kept free from the weeds of vice, and 
the time of fruit be watched with anxiety. The 
practical application of the thought is simply this. 
Those subjects of thought which become necessary 


'as school discipline, should, aye, must receive, as 


far as possible, continuous attention during the 
period of natural development. 

2. The evil affects the school and the method of 
teaching pursued in it. 

In all well conducted schools the pupils are taught 
in classes. The advantages of this plan of teach- 
ing far outweigh all the disadvantages arising from 
irregularity of attendance. This irregularity, how- 
ever, is a great obstacle. Sometimes, it actually 
prevents classification. This happens when large 
majorities in classes are absent. Occasional absen- 
ces can be tolerated, if believed to be necessary 
and unavoidable. In such cases, review lessons 
can be given,—generally to the advantage of the 
whole class. But in all instances of the kind, extra 
instruction must be given, or the pupils must be 
placed in a lower class. This may be done when 
the practice is persisted in, and when it is believed 
that the progress of other pupils is hindered by 
attempts to keep them in the same class. But in 
any case, the disadvantages to a good system of 
classified teaching are very great. 

3. The practice tends to injure the teachers’ 
reputation. 

The laborer is judged by his work. A good 
teacher should produce good scholars as the pledges 
of his fidelity. But how can he when his efforts 
are thus thwarted? It is sufficient for him to keep 
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the mind in its proper pursuit when under his train- 
ing six hours every day. But when absent from 
school, other influences counteract his own. The 
seed, which he has sown is not allowed to take 
root. The mind is diverted. The thought is dis- 
sipated. Inclinations to evil often seek entrance. 
Insubordination follows, and the teacher is blamed 
for want of progress on the part of his pupils.— 
What a discouragement ! 

The difficulty is not often appreciated by the 
public, when passing upon the merits of its teach- 
ers. People are too apt to judge without reserve. 
Let the blame fall where it belongs. 

4. Society reaps the fruit of the evil. 


Continued irregularity of attendance induces 
habits of impromptitude and carelessness, Habits 


formed in youth, last through life. The acts of 
childhood are generally repeated in future years.— 
“The boy is father to the man.” The man is the 
property of society at large, and society has a right 
to demand that the boys’ education should fit him 
for all the relations in which it may place him. 

The irregular attendant at school, is but too 
often the man whose engagements are not met 

romptly, who is loose in his habits and degenerate 
in his morals. But irregularity, as before intima- 
ted, often terminates in truancy, and the untold 
mischief and crime incident thereto. Thus society, 
as well as individuals, is made the sufferer on ac- 
count of this practice. 

These are, perhaps, the most prominent among 


the evils incident to irregularity of attendance.—, 


It injures the pupil, the school and the method of 


teaching, the reputation of the teacher, and society. | 


The prominence of these evils demands attention. 
They are notorious—affecting schools of every 
grade, teachers of all degrees of professional emi- 
nence, and society everywhere. How can such a 


state of things be remedied, and regularity and) 


punctuality be observed? This question, I fear, I 
shall not be able to answer satisfactorily. 

The root of the evil is too far from us to be 
reached readily, and removed easily. 
quire more tact than talent, more skill than learning 
to accomplish it. Six hours a day may not suffice. 
Even energy and good teaching, if used alone, may 
fail. It willrequire labor. It will require thought. 
It will require the combined force of your powers. 
And happy he, who secures even a measure of promp- 
titude. 

The means to be resorted to are, either moral or 
compulsory. I use the term moral, for want of a 
better. 1 mean thereby, those means which pro- 
mote regularity, by operating upon the nature of 
the pupil, in such a manner as to improve his dis- 
position to attend with regularity, which attach 
him to the school and its exercises, leading him to 
love study, and to take delight in meeting every 
requirement of the school. Compulsory means are 
those to which a penalty attaches itself. These 
penalties may vary from a simple report of absence 
to the parent or guardian, to a suspension or ex- 
pulsion from the school. These compulsory mea- 
sures I would not recommend, except in very ex- 
treme cases. They often harden instead of cure. 
More mild, winning and persuasive, yet persistent 
methods should be adopted. 


And Ist. The teacher should regard absence | 


from school as a breach of courtesy. He should 
regard an unexcused absence as an infringement 
upon the good order and system which he enjoins. 
A majority of pupils are very unwilling to do that 
which they know is very offensive to a kind teach- 


It will re-| 
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‘er. And when they find that their presence sta- 
tedly and regularly is an essential to his happiness 
and to the success of the school. they will exert 
themselves to meet the demand. 

The indifference of many teachers to the evils 
of non-attendance, is promotive thereof. This 
should not be. ‘Teachers are, in part, responsible. 
They should regard an effort to remedy as a part 
of their duty. Some teachers are blessed with pu- 
pils who do attend regularly, And the fact is 
generally owing to their determined efforts in this 
direction. This shows a real interest in the work 
of teaching, which is always influential in the ac- 
complishment of any object connected with it. 

2. Visit the delinquent pupil at his home. This 
will serve many good purposes. It will acquaint 
you with the influences which surround him there, 
leading you, perhaps, to be more charitable towards 
his acts of waywardness. It will evince your inter- 
est in the duties of your profession. It will furnish 
opportunity for consultation with the parent. You 
can here urge the absoiute necessity of regular at- 
tendance, and present its claims, in so strong a 
light, that the reasonable parent cannot fail to see 
the matter in its true colors. There is something 
good in the old custom of “boarding round.” A 
great deal can be learned in so doing. Much can 
be elicited from the home-life of the pupil, which 
the teacher can make good use of. 

3. Good teaching and government will bring pu- 
pils to school regularly. This is the best of all 
means. It is one completely within the control of 
the teacher. When teaching assumes its highest 
function, when it acts upon the mind as astimulus, 
\inducing continual efforts after self-culture, then 
may we look for pupils who love the school, and 
who cannot be driven from it easily. There is a 
wondrous interest attaching to the pursuits of 
literature and science. ‘This should be awakened 
in the breast of every pupil. The teacher should 
give the key, and let Aim unlock the treasure. The 
mind loves its own proper work. Rules and facts, 
and dry formulas and senseless routine, incline pa- 
|pils to neglect school. 
| These are important purposes. That is to say, 
|—there is possibly a time when, and a place where 
ithe rule will assist ; where the terms in which it is 
| presented, may give an idea of the principle em- 
‘bodied. But this is not common. Minds that 
‘cannot reason—if such exist—are helped through 
by the statement, simply, of the facts in the case. 
But this is not the legitimate province of mind.— 
Nor is such work the proper calling of him who 
teaches. But teaching should assist the reasoning 
and thinking powers of themind. it should operate 
to raise the mind to the apprehension of the beau- 
tiful everywhere seen in the search after truth and 


‘knowledge. Thus will it long after more and more 
supplies. It would be impropper for me to attempt 


,a treatise on teaching in thisreport. It is not my 
design. But I would insist, that here we have the 
most available means for attaching our pupils to 
[the school and to its exercises. I know there are 
‘faults with parents, which no mere teaching, or 
school management can reach. ‘They must be ap- 
|proached in another way. To secure regular at- 
\tendance, avoid a despotic government, Children 
will no more seek the company of tyrants, than 
men. 
| 4, School registration, with weekly or monthly 
reports to parents and guardians, is one most effec- 
tive means of improvement. No school should be 
without a Register. 
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The teacher should also keep class-rolls, noting 
all absences here also, so that a mere absence from 
school would subject the offender to as many ab- 
sent marks as he would have recited times during 
the day, had he been in attendance. This borders 
closely upon a compulsory measure. ‘The penalty, 
it is true, is only a report. But even this will be 
found, in many cases, very effective in remedying 
the evil. If the parent will be careful to examine 
the report, and is co-operating with the teacher for 
the good of the school, (as he should do,) he can 
very easily determine whether the absences noted, 
have been authorized by himself. This places a 
eheck upon truancy. 

5. Absentees may be placed in lower classes. I 
have before intimated when this should be done,— 
namely: When the absence is inexcusable and 
also persisted in. It should be done, no matter 


what may be the dissatisfaction, when the progress | 


of a majority in the class would be otherwise pre- 
vented. 
of fatality attending the matter, with regard to 


keeping up a system of classification in school.—| 


For my part, | do not believe it. It would be un- 


safe, in my opinion, for the teacher to admit it.— 


It encourages irregularity of attendance. If it 
becomes known that the teacher will allow absen- 
ces to break up his classes, ke will soon find enough 
work to do in getting pupils to attend school.— 
Many a plodder would prefer to trudge by himself 
rather than be urged by the agility of his compan- 
ions. Let us be careful not to offer premiums for 
staying away from school. 
do not let it create a worse one. 


These several 


methods of proceeding to accomplish the end in| 


view, may not be effectual. Certain it is, that no 
one will reach every case. If all are used at the 
same time, and followed up with energy and perse- 
verance, I believe they would very generally prove 
successful. ‘ 

I know there are those who think that legislative 
enactment upon this point is necessary. It may 
be true. Some of the best common school States 
in the world have set us the example, by compelling 
the attendance of all the children, within certain 
ages, regularly. 

Upon this part of the subject I will not antici- 
pate an opinion; as I learn from the programme 
of exercises, that it will be made the theme for a 
general discussion. 

The opinions I have here advanced, are founded 
entirely upon our present educational position.— 
They do not suppose or demand a different or more 
complete code of educational law. They are prac- 
tical ideas now. We shall not be required to wait 
for the slow movements, of those outside our pro- 
fession, before entering upon the labor which they 
suppose. 

All the means which I have enumerated are 
legitimately within the control of the teacher. He 
has all the power necessary by virtue of his posi- 
tion. He can never be blamed or reprimanded for 
using them. No one, we claim, has a right to 
question their exercise. These, then, he can resort 
to, under all circumstances. And in these, he 
should place his principal reliance. They are mild 
measures. There are but one or two which carry 
with them even a show of penalty for non-compli- 
ance. 

There are certain other rights and powers, some- 
times necessary, which the teacher does not pos- 
ess. These should be delegated to him by the 
proper boards of directors, to be used at his dis- 


Many seem to think that there is a sort) 


As great as the evil is, | 


cretion, and to be wrested from him in case of 
abuse. I refer to the practice of requiring excuses 
for absence from parent or guardian, and suspend- 
ing temporarily from school. 

The teacher-may, it is true, require excuses un- 
authorized. But he would, evidently, have no 
power to compel the rendering of an excuse in case 
of refusal. Because, the enforcement of the regu- 
lation might involve an expulsion from school, 
which cannot proceed from the teacher except as 
a measure of self-defence. These cases should be 
met and embraced in a few general regulations, 
suspended in every school-room in the district.— 
The teacher should therein be authorized to require 
excuses for absence, and his manner of proceeding 
should be marked out. He should be required, in 
case of refusal to render a satisfactory excuse, to 
suspend for one, two or six days, according to the 
nature of the case, and finally to'expel from school, 
—the parent having the right of appeal to the 
board of directors. 

I have thus endeavored, in a plain way, to pre- 
sent the most prominent evils connected with irre- 
gularity of attendance; and have suggested the 
means, which, in my opinion, are the most avail- 
able as remedies. The judgment of the teacher 
can alone decide when, and to what extent, each 
can be used successfully. I have endeavored to 
present the subject so as to be understood. It is 
not a theme for rhetoric. But it is one practical, 
levery day duty; though it must be confessed, 
rather repelling in its character. I trust that our 
consultations upon it will inspire us with increased 
‘ardor in the work to which we have been called. 


! 


ae! 

| THE EDUCATION FOR THE TIMES. 
By Joseru Parrisu, M. D. 

| M R. PRESIDENT: 


The object of Education ; 

The subject to be Educated ; 

The means by which to Educate ;— 

|is the theme selected for our consideration at this 
time. 

In discussing it, I shall only assert general prin- 
ciples, yet will doubtless come in contact with the 
opinions and prejudices of some who hear me ; but 
it becomes every thinking man, to think and judge 
for himself; and in expressing our differences of 
judgment and experience, we do but create that 
kind of mental friction, which rubs off the rust of 
prejudice, and tends to create a polish, which re- 
veals the real character, and worth of the metal 
beneath. 

I therefore ask for the subject before us, a can- 
did investigation. Teachers, above all others, 
should belong to the select class of philomaths ; 
whether they be teachers of religion, they should 
desire to learn, even from the irreligious—of phil- 
osophy, from the foolishness of the unlearned;—or 
of science, from the ignorance of those, who know 
it not. They should love to learn, that they may 
teach, that in teaching, they may prove their love 
of learning. 

We will first consider the object of Education. I 
|mean now the education of children. Is it that 
they may be experts in trade or business, mere- 
ly? apt in all that pertains to money getting, and 
money keeping? Or, is it rather to cultivate the 
physical system, the moral perceptions, and the 
mental faculties, so that these may harmonize in the 
work of making manhood complete, and life useful 
and honorable. We have a nation of children in our 
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midst. More then 600,000 in our own commonwealth. 
They are Presidents, Senators and Legislators ; 
Doctors of Medicine, Divinity and Law; helpers 
and instructors one of another, They are to make 
laws, execute, and obey them; to visit and protect 
each other in sickness and difficulty ; to reciprocate 
sympathy and aid, in times of sorrow, and train 
up for good or evil, the generation that will succeed 
them. They are to build dwellings and barns, 
shops and ships, churches and hospitals, for all 
the purposes of domestic enjoyment, the engage- 
ments of trade and commerce, the worship of the 
Infinite, and the exercise of public charity in the 
care of the sick and dependent. 

And then after all, according to the great law 
of progress, they are to teach their children how 
to do better, to learn more of science, philosophy, 
trade, art, religion, humanity than they know them- 
selves. Just this, we are now professing and at- 
tempting to do; and you, who are occupied with 
the noble pursuit of educating the young, declare 
by your very profession, that your objectis to make 
manhood complete, and life useful and honorable. 

This is the ultimate result at which you aim; 


|does not honor his position. He cannot do this 
|by pompous airs, or affected assumption of author- 
lity, but by an elevated, moral and intellectual 
standard to which he adheres in his daily life. It 
must be seen and felt in the social circles of his 
school district, and it will not belong before it will 
be recognized in the Boards of Directors, and act 
through them, with a reflex power upon the pub- 
lic mind. ‘Then teachers will be regarded as a 
necessary part of all circles of refined intelligence ; 
and of associations for the improvement of taste, 
/morals and literature, and not till then, will the 
|people value their services as they ought to be 
valued. Reforms, that have their beginning at the 
fire-side, and in the conversation of the family, are 
those which secure the surest foundation. Let the 
district teacher make himself the centre and light 
of the little society in which he moves, and the 
people will intuitively, naturally, and of necessity 
regard his just claims, 

Now let us enquire into the character and po- 
sition of the subject to be educated. 

Man in childhood—man—a physical being, with 
over two hundred bones, and more thar twice as 








but the true teacher has other, and perhaps equally | many muscles, and a most intricite and delicate ner- 


rng objects, that refer to the present and 
to 


| vous structure, which defies research ; a wonderful, 


imself; and you will allow me to remind you | vital laboratory, analysing and appropriating all the 


of two of them. 


|material of life, forming fluids, tissues and organs 


One is, Self teaching—not in the mere art of |of great variety, and each with specific powers, 
keeping a school quiet, orderly and successful ;|that constitute the vital machinery through which 


nor yet in the increased amount of knowledge that 
may be acquired. These are useful, essential—but 
there is an instinct in simple, ignorant childhood 
which recognizes in the habits and temper: of a 
teacher, the character and force of his mind, and 
the degree of moral power, which he is able to ex- 
ert. 

A man who has himself under control, can always 
control others ; and one whose physical structure 
is well developed, and well regulated, who owns 
and keeps a sound body, is much more likely to 
have and keep an active, vigorous mind. A teach- 
er therefore who neglects bodily exercise, and vio- 
lates the ordinary rules of hygiene. cannot know 
their value to himself, and hence cannot impart 
the first lesson of importance to his pupils, viz: 
That physical culture is the natural basis of true 
mental development. He should cultivate and im- 
prove his whole being. 

The other is, that the teacher should magnify his 
office, in the estimation of the popular mind. It is 
an essential element in the work of education, not 
merely that children should be taught, but that ig- 
norant parents, and the rude and restless masses of 
thoughtless people, should grow wiser and better. 
They do this to some extent now, not because they 
seek for wisdom or goodness, but because the at- 
mosphere is purer. A sick man who breathes a 
healthy air, and comes under other invigorating 
influences, feels their benefit, though his disease be 
mortal ; and so does the whole populace, feel the 
better and safer for public schools, though they 
cannot and will not sufficiently value them, or 
those who teach. A family is better and happier, 
for a little child with a spelling book, than for 
one without its letters, and should not the teacher, 
then be honored? Should he not honor himself? 
Is it not one of the objects of the educational sys- 
tem, to promote a respect for it, and hence a 
respect for all who cultivate and circulate the 
good which belongs to it? Why are teachers so 
poorly paid? Why are school houses so poorly 

uilt ? The teacher does not magnify his office; he 


we know all that man is, and does. 

Man—a moral being, with a most wonderful arra 
of emotions, passions, and sensibilities, all of whic 
wrestle in his unstable nature between right and 
wrong, good and evil, and look instinctively to the 
educator, whether at home or in school, for the 
over balancing weight, that is to elevate or lower 
the beam, by which his destiny in life is to be at- 
tracted to lofty pursuits that will ennoble, or to 
degrading ones, that willdestroy. A moral being, 
with responsibilities and alliances that connect 
him with the Supreme Author of good, and his 
fellow men who are like himself. 

Man—an intellectual being—with a mind that 
emanates from Divinity, is intended to labor in ac- 
cordance with its origin, and find its perfection in 
an unending re-union with its Infinite, unfathoma- 
ble Source. An intellectual being with marvellous 
powers of conceiving, thinking, inventing, willing, 
executing and honoring the great work of iife—a 
being who has the power to say 


** T dare do all, that may become a man.’’ 


I take the liberty here of presenting the inquiry to 
this association, whether the method of popular 
education which is now practised contemplates the 
subject to be educated, in this complex relation, 
and for the sake of the healthy friction, to which 
reference has been made, I will assume that it 
does not. I admit that the evil is not altogether 
in the system; it begins at home. Mothers neg- 
lect their duty ; sometimes for want of abilty, at 
others for want of will. Fathers are willing to let 
out their thinking, as they do their ditching, and 
hence unreasonable labor is expected both from 
teacher and pupil. 

Yet the system fails to apprehend the primary 
element of all true advancement, whether it be in 
morals, or letters—namely—a well developed,— 
healthy, physical organization. What is called 
education only recognizes so much of man’s body, 
as may be used by various appliances, for fore- 








ing upon the mind a mass of arranged facts, and 
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classified propositions, which have been transform- 
ed into the similitude of a science, and held up be- 
fore community, as a most beautiful and attractive 
picture, which doting mothers, and ignorant fath 
ers, are proud to have daguerreotyped on the soft 
brains of their children, that they may be consid- 
ered smart. 

This is a false idea. The body must first be 
cared for, trained, improved, and rendered capable 
of working for the intellect; and if our common 
school system was based upon this idea, it would 
provide the means for physical improvement, and 
every teacher, while he might be required in all 


justice to know something about arithmetic and | 
algebra, would also be required to know and teach | 


a little of athletism. It would be his duty also to 
study the laws of digestion, and teach them, as well 
as to study and teach any branch of popular 
learning. 

Luther was indebted to his good digestion, for 
the persevering endurance with which he fought 
the battles of the reformation ; and Wesley at- 
tributed his almost superhuman labors to careful 
eating, and sound sleeping. The present times 
may not call for Luther’s and Wesley’s, but how 
many of our great men are laid away in the grave, 
before they are ten years old, because those who 
love them so well, make the grand mistake of de- 
veloping mental greatness, at the sad sacrifice of 
physical strength. 


We do not appear to appreciate the fact that | 


our bodies are for any other purpose, than eat- 
ing and drinking, and kindred animal purposes. We 
have yet to regard them as temples,(that is the scrip- 
ture phrase, and there is none more appropriate) in 
which dwells the immortal essence, the immaterial 
principle which makes the man, just in proportion 
as the man is willing to make himself. We must 
learn to classify our educational appliances, so as 
to recognize the fact that instruction cannot be 
real and complete, till it begins where nature be- 
gins—namely with the physical being. 

Let us assume then, that the subject to be edu- 
cated, is a material subject—that the body is not 
given merely for the purpose of carrying the mind 
to school, and holding it there, while the educa- 
tional tools are put to work upon it, to faskion it 
after a sort that shall please a perverted taste ; out 
that for itself—its own sake, it is worthy of study. 

Have you ever thought why the little insect 
emerges suddenly from its embryonic state, and 
goes out at once upon its active mission, untutored 
and alone ?—and yet man, the noblest work of the 
Creative Hand, is made dependent upon others for 
long years together, before he can be qualified for 
the service of life. Why is it? He is to fulfil a 
nobler end, and the common instincts of an animal 
existence, are rot sufficient to meet the demands 
of his life-work. His body isto be taught, trained, 
and made the subject of a mighty will, while the 
will itself, in the process of its development, is to 
be made the subject of a Supreme Intelligence ; 
and yet the infant does a good share of the work 
itself. Think you, that as it sits on the floor, with 
its penny-rattle in hand, it is doing an unmeaning 
thing? No! It is learning by its own native in- 
stincts, the very lessons which the cultivated phi- 
losophy, and refined improvements of our educa- 
tional schemes, are constantly ignoring. It is 
developing muscular energy and mental power, and 
cultivating its senses, all at one time, and in one 
exercise. It sees the motion of its tiny arm, 
hears the rattle of its toy, and listens to the 
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\chirp of its own voice, while the smile of pleasure 
beams out from its moral nature, because it is fill- 
ing up the sphere where God has placed it. But 
‘trace this young subject a little further on in his 
history. Every form and variety of development is 
hailed with delight by the household, and every 
‘sign of pleasure being recognized by the child, is 
but a stimulant to re-produce the same, until gradu- 
lally, without effort, and even unconsciously, he 
grows, walks, talks, and becomes a living intelli- 
‘gence ; but presently this strong will, which is the 
very pith of manhood, shows itself offensively, and 
the poor parent laments, while she checks, instead 
of guides it: she calls it naughtiness, and sends 
the child away from her own hearth, to the school- 
master, to learn manners and mathematics. This 
\is the evil of home discipline. It must be so. In 
the present state of public opinion it is a fixed 
\axiom, that education does not begin till the child 
‘is sent to school. Our people are eminently a 
'working people, and our children leave the nursery, 
cand go to school, after they are three years old, 
returning again to assist the parents in earning 
bread, at about the age when they should first open 
la book. It is clear, that in the present state of 
|society in this country, we cannot secure to the 
igreat bulk of our children, the holy influences of 
a wise domestic training; we must therefore meet 
the question— 

How to educate? in a purely practical manner. 

It is equally clear that school teachers,—not 
|parents, are the real instructors of little children, 
‘who in a wiser and better state of society, should 
‘be in ‘the nursery and play-ground at home. That 
is their natural, proper place; and this brings 
jus to the announcement of our first proposition in 
‘this connection, viz: That the primary department 
‘of our public schools should provide nursery care. 
‘It shéuld take the child as it is—an animal yet— 
'with certain intuitive perceptions, which are the 
\first objects of culture. 
| Our senses give us direct and distinct ideas of 
‘objects around us. A child sees an object, hears 
‘its name, and learns to repeat it, but it does not 
learn its qualities until shown differences in quality, 
These powers of conception or observation, are the 
simple dictates of nature, which are intended to 
form the basis of true education, and the duty of 
the teacher is to watch, and lead out the natural 
workings of the mind, in the direction of its natural 
course, and not to take a whole school and subject 
it to a uniform routine of pursuits. The mind 
even of a child, is seldom at rest: it has an inhe- 
rent element of activity and growth. It requires 
variety. The body too, has a corresponding ele- 
ment of activity and growth ; it needs to be guided 
and regulated, and it is only when it is so, that 
there can be any true advancement in learning.— 
Any disturbance of the equilibrium between mind 
and body, produces an abnormal childhood. Let 
us then use natural means. Nature has garnished 
the earth with beauties ; with hill and vale—forest 
and flower—sunshine and cloud—fruitful fields and 
gathered harvests,—and opened a wide scope for 
observation in the variety of animal creation ; and 
I regret to say, that popular education is so marve- 
lously misled by the so-called wisdom of a schem- 
ing literature, that it almost ignores the vast and 
ever-varying, and much more potent means of edu- 
cation, that are spread about our very feet, and 
constantly open to our vision. 

3ut the day is at hand; it will yet come in the 
history of this commonwealth, when the foundation 
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of public school education will be rebuilt, and when| 
its chief corner-stone, shall be physical training :— 
when books, and maps, and figures will be taken! 
away from the primary department, and the little | 
ones of the State taught naturally, and more use-| 
fully: When instead of providing a room of 30 by 40 
feet, for one hundred pupils, to sit on hard benches 
before desks or tables, and an imposing forum for} 
the teacher, there will be two spacious, airy apart- | 
ments well ventilated and neatly ornamented, the| 
ehief article of furniture of which will be a piano 
—not to teach scientific music, but to teach by| 
music, many exercises, songs and recitations, that} 
will advance the pupil much more safely and use-| 
fully than the present mode. 

I know there is a difficulty to be encountered 
here, and that is in the popular idea that children 
go to school to learn letters, and acquire habits of 
study and industry ; not to play and be amused ;| 
but the true philosophy on the subject, teaches that 
more real instruction can be given by the method 
suggested. 

T believe that it would be generally agreed by 
ey gp that no child ought to go to school 

efore the seventh, or even ninth year of age. They 
require till that period, home instruction, moral 
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ral purity, or show him their contrast, and thus 
stimulate his love for virtue and truth. But is this 
the real business of the teacher? will be asked by 
the school director, or by the voter who elects him 
to office. We ask, in reply, is the pupil to strug- 
gle with immoral tendencies within himself—and 
must he contend with thousands of temptations to 
immorality, that constantly beset him through life? 
If so, then it is the business of the teacher to ar- 
range such a mode of instruction, as will meet this 
necessity of his pupil. The great principles of the 
decalogue may be incorporated with every variety 
of truelearning. There is such a harmony between 
truth and science—an affinity between necessary 
and useful learning, and the principles of christian 
morality, that they cannot be separated in their 
essence, without a violent perversion of their prim- 
itive elements. 

Truth is truth, and one form of it, does not con- 
tradict any other form of it. It is always consis- 
tent with itself—and thus there is nothing incom- 
patible in the highest attainments of christian life, 
with the most elevated standard of intellectual ac- 
quirement; and there is everything in a knowledge 
of science and philosophy, to invite the christian 
virtues to a close and congenial union. 


training, physical culture, and ought never to study! You have observed, that in the course of these 
books. Where parents cannot provide such in-| enquiries, I have said but little on the subject of 
struction, the State should. school learning, as it is generally regarded. My 
The A of childhood is crippled bythe para-| chief object has been, to impress the fact, that as 
phanalia of slates, primmers and lessons. In being! the young, are committed to you to teach, it is the 
compelled to sit for six hours a day, the creative| instructors first duty to lay the foundation, before 
and productive genius is beclouded, while the atten-| you can wisely build the superstructure: and I 
tion and memory are urged beyond their power. | have done so, because it is the fashion in these 
Children learn a great deal in mere physical em-| times, to erect the building without preparing the 
ployments, and the great end of teachers should| ground-work. 
be, so to contrive games, and amusements as to| I am nothere to find fault with the public school 
bring into harmonious exercise the senses and the| system, as such. It is to be highly valued. Its 
muscles; and thus make them a means of useful|superintendency, both in its State and county ar- 
and necessary mental culture. No system can be| rangements, is its life. The people, it is true, im- 
true, that does not embrace the whole being of the| part the dynamic energy, which makes it operative ; 
child, and aim at development according to the| but the central department at the capitol, is the 
natural order of progress. | heart, the pulsations of which are felt through all 
Physical culture then, by gymnastic exercises, the branches in the counties, and these, connected 
plays, games, &c., is the very first duty of the|as they are with the directors and teachers, form 
teacher. Moral culture is the next; and if it be| an aggregate power, which must vitalize and ener- 
true, that the eyes and hands of the learner must! gize the whole people, when time shall be given for 
be used in seeing, hearing, and feeling, in order to|it to work out its legitimate results, provided of 
become familiar with external objects, so moral) course, that the system is not destroyed by an in- 
lessons must be imparted by the constant presence efficient method of applying it. 
of a moral power, that is seen in the example of | He who strikes at the schoo] department, as at 
the instructor, and felt in his influence upon the| present organized, strikes at himself, and the inter- 
learner for good. The child thus appreciates moral | ests of his family; and that county, in which the 
worth, because of a substantial acquaintance with| branch superintendency shall be ignored, will 
its attributes: for the knowledge of a thing is not| cripple her power for usefulness to her own people. 
in naming its name, but in knowing it really, and| ‘True, there are facts and circumstances which 
admitting its influence, from an inward conviction | show the lack of right material in its management, 
of its power. but these are being gradually overcome. Still we 
For example—we draw a cube on a blackboard; must look at them as they are ; and you will per- 
call it by name and ask the pupil to repeat it. His| mit me to call some of these to your notice. 
eye traces the lines, his ear hears your voice; he| By the last report from the department, we 
repeats what you say, but he has a very indistinct | learn, that out of nearly 14,000 public school teach- 
idea of a cube; but give him a real cube in his,ers in Pennsylvania, less than one-half have read 
hand, and let him feel its corners and its sides, or, books and periodicals on teaching! Is it any mar- 
as you would tell him technically, its angles and vel that there exists in the public mind, a low esti- 
planes, and do you not see that he has much more, mate of what constitutes real education, when 
positive impressions of the subjcct—a real knowl- those to whom we look for the creation of a public 
edge, based upon the evidence of his senses. In| sentiment, not only disregard the high claims of 
the first place, he learns the character of an ob-| their office, but more than seven thousand of them 
ject by its representation or picture; but in the do not intend to make teaching their permanent 
second, by the object itself. Which is the more, profession ? be 
certain? Which the more rational? But look a little farther into these statistics. 
So would you give him striking examples of mo-' 25 





The average salary of a male teacher is $24,290 
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per month; out of which he must live, keep him-| 1 know, that it is not usual to consider the sub- 
self and his linen clean, buy his books, pay for his) ject in this way; but if we are suffering now, from 
magazines, and do the thinking for all the fathers the evils of ignorance and immorality, it may be 
and mothers in his district, except so far as relates in a great measure, traced to the defective training 
to their potatoes and purses; besides what the of these who are guilty; and if we would save the 
preacher does, at a salary equally inadequate, for coming generation from the stains of the present, 
their souls and sabbath schools. And then, if we we must elevate our standard of education, and give 
turn to the amount of tax, levied for school purpo-| to those, who educate, their true place in society. 
ses, the startling fact is found, that less than one It is true, that criminals are often known as ac- 
cent in the dollar, is all that the State requires to complished men. Our penitentiaries are not alone 
keep this machinery in motion. the homes of the poor, and ignorant, but of the 

The average salary of female teachers is $17,22 socially refined, and intellectually cultivated, but 
per month. She, of course, is not to eat as much, (mark the fact,) always of the morally depraved. 
—to send as many dry goods to the laundry. or in Hence the necessity for moral discipline and train- 
any-wise to be equal to her male friend, except in ing, asa part of schoollearning. I ask this respec- 
the labor, and probably in the success of teaching. table body of teachers again : 

The truth is,—the system is too cheap, and like, Does our common school system contemplate 
all other cheap things, is not economical. JI am the moral education of the young, to the extent of 
aware that this truth rests at a point, so distant its opportunities and means? 
from the scope of popular vision, that it is difficult) )9 teachers regard themselves as conservators of 
for the people to apprehend it. But there is.one the publ tranquility, and promotors of a pro- 
teacher in our midst who is doing his work, in his gressive oral dignity and power, by educating the 
own way,—an independent teacher. who faces all) consci, ces of those entrusted to their care, while 
hypotheses, and who proclaims his lessons in oppo- they show in themselves, the exalted virtues of the 
sition to all the notions of ignorani prejudice ; WhO, morality they ought to teach? 
like all other good teachers, is beginning to be : : 
respected and hovored. His name is Experience. 
He hus already taught the farmer, that cheap farm 
ing is the sure road to poverty; that poor land aod 
poor seed, will not yield remunerative harvests ; 
and especially if he uses poor, cheap tools, will his 
work be harder and his returns still less; or if he 
takes good land, and farms it on the cheap princi- 
ple, it will soon become unfruitful. In all depart- 
ments of human industry, whether in the country or 
city, on land or sea, the great idea is developed, 
that success is in proportion to skill, that skill is 
the result of cultivated genius, and nowhere should 
it be appropriated for the purposes of improvement, ; : ; 
without the expenditure of means, proportionate .. Does not the ordinary course of school instrue- 
to the demand made upon it. tion reverse this order? Is not the mind considered 

What is the reason that the treasures of wealth, #5 primary, and the morals as of less consequence, 
which lie buried in our mountains, are brought forth While the poor body, without which, all other forces 
in such profusion, to enrich our people and magnify ®" !mpotent, Is driven to its utmost capacity of 
our name? he work is paid for. Why do the endurance, that it may minister to the will of 
valleys of our commonwealth laugh with plenty, | other, who is ignorant of its peculiar functions 
and store their ample products in the barns of our 2%4 especially of the hidden element of growth, 
farmers? Labor is,compensated. What song of | Which claims the nursing hand of intelligent care ? 
gladness is that which our rivers sing, as they I doubt not, these inquiries will be answered af- 
tamely submit to the genius of man, and give them- firmatively by the majority of persons here, but 
selves to his hand, to turn the mills which he has|Y¢t they will lament over their apparent inability 
built? The song.they sing is this: 'to do otherwise, than they have done. 


In the order of this address, physical culture, 
is placed at the head of the catalogue of duties,— 
which belong to the educator. Not because the 
physical being is in itself, more important, than 
the intellectual; but because it is necessary to the 
display, and exercise of mental power, The moral 
nature is regarded secondly, because it is the lever 
by which the passions of the animal, and the course 
of the mental, are directed. The intellectual, as 
in itself, and by itself, of the least value to man 
as a unit, or to the world of mankind ; because an 
exclusive intellectuality leads to selfish pride and 
infidelity. 


| Let us now glance at a few of the tendencies, and 
‘results of this evil. Isaid awhile ago, that it was 
And yet we will give over the immortal minds of | necessary to preserve the equilibrium, between the 
our children to be trained for life and eternity, to) complex powers of man,—his corporal, mental and 
the cheapest bidder. Where our fields and mines,| spiritual, in order that he may develop to perfect 
and ships give us one hundred cents, we will spare) manhood. Disturb the balance of power, and excess 
but one, to build school houses, buy books, and pay | in one direction or another, will be the inevitable re- 
teachers. sult. Let the animal passions and propensities be 

But, good old experience, though he has winked | unbridled, and the child will grow to be a sensualist, 
at this evil for a time, because he knew that the| nothwithstanding the highest degree of mental at- 
fathers needed more training than the sons; is tainment. To feed the body, and gratify its passions, 
now beginning to convince the common sense of | will be his chief desire. Let him, on the other hand 
the people, that if farming is philosophical in theory) cultivate his spiritual nature, to the exclusion of 
and productive in practice, just in proportion as| every other quality, and necessity of his being, and 
good manure, good seed, and good labor, are|he will soon evaporate, amid the mist of a tran- 
bought, and paid for: so is education desira-| scendental philosophy, and finally crystalize into a 
ble, in proportion as it is paid for, accordiug to! poor selfish bigot, to be avoided by noble minds, be- 
its quality ; and we may calculate with certainty) cause, finding no sympathy with anybody but him- 
on rich harvests of mental and moral attainment, | self, and having no beliefin anything, but in his ownin- 
in proportion as we will pay for good teachers, and| sane delusions. Let the mental alone be cultivated, 
good means of instruction. * and your student will become a poor-pale attenuation 
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“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
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of manhood, ayopaptis cross and exclusive, participa-| childhood will not be forced into man’s estate, be- 


ting in nothing that concerns the good of man, in 
common; and all, because he feeds on letters. 

Disease, in some form or other is the certain re- 
sult of this disturbance of the balance of power. It 
may be physical infirmity, mental aberration, or moral 
insanity. 


Whence come our insane people, but from the | 


ranks of those in whom the balance wheel has been 


shifted from its centre, as the result of a false educa-_ 


tion, or a false habit of life ? 

Whence come our idiots, but from those, in whom 
there has existed a want of harmony either in physi- 
cal or mental characteristics, or inboth? Accident 
may have a share, in all these afflictive circumstan- 
ces, but they are generally the development of unal- 
terable law, and may only be remedied, as we return 
to the principles of nature, and act in accordance with 
her requirements. 

God never made insane or idiotic people in the 
beginning ; but he made a perfect man, and a per- 
fect woman,—physically perfect, morally pure ; but 
intellectually uncultivated. He gave them a will, (it 
has been called the pith of manhood,) they used it to 
their disadvantage, and suffered, in their shame, and 
expulsion as a necessary consequence. 

All men, since their time, have done the same, 
and are doing it now. Yet we have the means with- 
in our reach, if we wi// to employ them, by which we 
may correct many existing evils; and the great 
means, which is applicable to all the relations of 
life, is a wholesome education of the young. 

As civilization advances, and the wonderful 
achievments of science, are adding new trophies, 
to the conquests of .feebler days, we should not fail 
to render more practical the system of education 
which we cherish. It should be transformed in 
its means, and appliances to meet the necessities of 
the race. Man’s chief necessity! What is it ?— 
We may all knowit, by each asking himself, Give 
me a sound body, Give me health, is the first de- 
mand of our being. We all shrink from sickness, 
pain or infirmity. We delight in the vigorous pro- 
portions of a healthy body. And we are recreant to 
our trust as creatures of a governing Providence, if 
we fail to employ the best known means, as a part 
of the work of life, that we may procure and preserve 
health, for our bodies. 

What next do we need? Give me the power to 
regulate the passions and propensities, which I find 
are an in-dwelling part of my very life, and yet are 
constantly alluring me into paths, that are alike pre- 
judicial to my moral happiness and physical well 
being. Give me a principle within, on which I can 
lean for strength, in the hour of my weakness,—a 
high moral principle. 

No sane man lives who does not feel, or has not 
felt this to be, next to his life, his greatest need. 

Do we need any thing more? Yes! We havea 
thirst for knowledge; the mind must pursue its natu- 
ral course. We see wisdom in others. We must 
get wisdom. Our very nature is clamorous for it. 
We must be satisfied. Give us means of instruction, 
schools, where we may go, and learn according to 
the principles of our nature, and not be twisted out 
of shape, and made either prodigies, on the one hand, 
or mere prattling automatons on the other, by arts, 
that deceive, rather than instruct. 

Let education, at least in Pennsylvania, become a 
real science, having for its corner stone, the body, 
and for its keystone, the conscience. Then letit be 


wreathed with the garlands of a pure literature, and 
while it shall be attractive, it will be steadfast, and 





fore its time. Our boys will not grow up with false 
views of life, or our girls converted into show 
blocks for the display of dress. The State will thus 
‘be honored by her common school system, but her 
chief pride will be her common school teachers. 


RIGHTS OF PUPILS. 
By I. N. Pierce. 


Mr. Prestpent:—The Rights of Pupils is a new 
theme before this Association. Not so with the 
‘tights of Teachers. It is a hackneyed subject.— 
This, sir, is a subject rich for painter’s pencil, poet’s 
pen, orator’s tongue and disputant’s debate. Itisa 
|grand theme for the display of rhetoric, practical 
‘quotations, sublime sentences and finely rounded 
periods. The tendency, heretofore, to treat of sub- 
| jects in this way has had the preponderance. But 
‘for one, I am pleased to notice that thus far, the 
lessayists have generally pursued a more practical 
\form. As this subject, or theme, is entirely a new 
‘one, we shall take, what some may term, the more 
|prosy course, of treating it in a plain matter-of fact 
iway. We shall leave it for some future essayist, to 
‘dilate upon this subject and display his knowledge 
lof metalepses, symbols and metaphors; and the 

whole category of rhetorical principles. We believe, 
and believe sincerely, that teachers want, first, the 
facts and principles, and then afterward, may come 
‘the finely finished phrases, and prettily polished 
|paragraphs. It is not what Shakspeare, Milton or 
Byron may say of some sentimental thought; but 
‘what is just, right and proper in the case. 

| What is the result of experience in the matter? 
| What are the true principles to guide the teacher, 
}and what proper causes should be adopted, to pro- 
| duce certain desired and legitimate effects. 

| As we intend devoting our remarks to teachers 
| particularly,we beg for a few moments the indulgence 
‘of those, who may not feel much interest in this 
| subject, though we think that parents may be inter- 
,ested. 

| In the consideration of the subject assigned us, 
by your committee, we shall take the privilege of 
dividing it into three heads :— 

| 1. Have children, as pupils, any rights? 

2. What are those rights ? 

3. To what extent should those rights be respect- 
led? 

| Society is deeply interested in general education ; 
in no subject moreso. By education we mean, that 
aid and cultivation which develops the whole man, 
jand makes him a member of society, a citizen,—that 
\is, amember of the State. The future citizen and 
|active member is then to be included in the objects 
lof education. We emphasize active member, be- 
/canse man was not made for indolence. He should 
‘be trained for some sphere of activity, strictly in- 
‘dustrial, physical or mental ; for it may be observed 
that among the most fruitful sources of crime, a 
‘neglected habit of industry is the foremost. Solon 
decreed, that “the son was not bound to support 
‘his father, if the latter had not brought up his son 
|to some trade.” 

| This seems harsh, at first thought. Very posi- 
itive experience must have taught that sage to ex- 
|press, so forcibly, his observation of a political re- 
isult. Besides making us intelligent and industrious, 
|education must have for its object the foundation 
lof habits of honesty, obedience, independence and 
‘reverence. The necessity of instilling a sacred love 
of truth, as well as a sacred regard for the right 
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of property, needs only an allusion, to be at once |weak backs, and affections of the lungs have been 
acknowledged. ‘roduced by close confinement, for hours together, 
While it is the high prerogative of man to ac-jin a room with no opportunity to relax themselves 
knowledge the right, and to establish laws for the | by change of position. The practice of keeping pu- 
general welfare, it is the privilege of members of | pils confined in school from 9 until 12 and from 2 
society or States to obey them : a delight to obey all | until 5 without any opportunity of stretching their 
good laws. ‘The habit of independence, includes the |l!mbs, and breathing purer air, is seriously objec- 
love of justice, of truth, of right ; of standing man-|tionable if not reprehensible. Allow us then to as- 
fully by conscientious principles, and disdaining,— |sert that pupils have a just right to a few moments 
when needs be, popularity—of holding up the head | for recreation, during the middle of the forenoon and 
in spite of the heavy blows which an “ outrageous afternoon sessions, A right to a proper ventilation 
fortune ” may inflict—of being honestly, bravely, yet |of the school room. They had better suffer a little 
calmly a true man, 'with cold than from the want of pure air. A right 
No less is it the duty of man to revere that pow-/|to convenient desks and seats, that will not pro- 
er, that has linked his destinies and duties, with the duce stoop shoulders, crooked spines, weak breasts 
great cycle of human rights and privileges. To and a host of other dreadful complaints, 
reverence all superior to himself, and thus avoid the| Secondly. The right to a moraltraining, we con- 
sad condition of selfish arrogance. sider of the utmost importance. Without it we are 
What is the best state of civilization when ana- not to expect good and useful members of society. 
lyzed? It is a product of which intelligence, per-| Although, in our common school, we should not ad- 
severance, taste, judgment, and capital are the | vocate the introduction of the study of moral ethics 
prime factors. ‘To cultivate and make proper use |as a regular branch of study; yet there are many 
of taste, is the object of education. To train and |ways that a teacher may give good and useful les- 
discipline the rising generation, so as to fill well and | sons in morals, that may be of lasting benefit to 
usefully the part now performed by those, so busily, |the children under his care. Who will dare deny 
apon the stage of action. To guide and direct |that the teacher has no right, either by precept or 
those little ones, who, ere long, are to take the|example, to paralyze the good moral lessons given 
place of their fathers, in stemming the tide of busi- ‘by anxious and conscientious parents to their chil- 
ness, skimming the trackless deep, adjusting the dren? Yet weare sorry tosay this is done. Aye, 
wheels of society, guiding the ship of State, and|too often is it the case. Who has not heard of 
abetting the system of universal education. teachers entering their school room intoxicated 7— 
Was the mind of the child in the hands of its | Who wiil not say, that these efforts in the parent, 
teacher or instructor, as clay in the hands of the |to produce in his child a disgust for such sottish 
potter, to be moulded and shaped into such form conditions, are nullified, provided the teacher had 
as will best subserve the interests of the moulder,— | previously won from the child, that love and respect, 
then indeed, would it be perfectly passive, having | Which all teachers should possess? It is said that 
no rights of its own. But far otherwise is the na-|example is greater than precept, and we are sorry 
ture of this relation. If a jeweler should place in|to have it to say, that we know of schools where 
the hands of an artizan some silver, brass and steel |lying is openly taught ; and where it has been re- 
to be made into watches, has that artizan aright to| marked by the parents that the children follow 
use it for other purposes? or to waste it? Are|the example. Where the teachers make repeated 
there not rights belonging to, or connected with | promises to the pupils, without fulfilling them.— 
that property? The right to be appropriated to| Where some of the pupils, are held up for examples 
the purpose designed? And the right to be used | to the rest, who are known to be disorderly, imper- 
economically? So much more, then, have children tinent and delinquent, for no other reason that is 
as pupils, specific rights. They are creatures of |apparent to the pupils, that the parents of such pu- 
God, desigaed for a high and noble purpose, with | pils, are rich and influential. Where the teachers 
immortal souls; accountable to God for their ac- are frequently late, and this same lying, still farther 
tions through life, according to the true and full|carried out in presence of the children, by the Su- 
development of their powers and intelligence ;—an | perintendent announcing publicly, that such a school 
accountability that only can be changed or removed |is not only the very best, but such pupils as re- 
to another, in the slightest degree, by a greater or | ferred to, were the best inschool! Not only is this 
less distruction of intelligence or usefulness, from | flagrant injustice to the better scholars in school, 
the hands of the receiver Hence, it follows, that | but it isa lesson in immorality of the blackest dye. 
every human creature of God, of whatever stage, | What peace or security can parents have, who send 
age, or condition, has its rights, and these should be | their children to such a school, knowing the facts ? 
held sacred and inviolate. | And again, the practice of writing out a long list 
The babe has a right to nourishment and care; of questions and answers, and having the class to 
the child to education and training ; the man to his | practice upon them for two weeks before ; and then, 
property, and the means of support ; the aged, to at- |on the day of examination, giving these same ques- 
tention and protection; and the deceased to re- |tions to the clsss, with the appearance of being acci- 
spectful interment. Allof them have their rights of |denta! and unexpected questions to them ;—what 
whatever age, grade or condition; and this being | effect has such a course upon the morals of the pu- 
established, we shall proceed to examine what are|pils? Do they not suffer from this deception? Can 
those rights. they not see, how nicely the audience or hearers 
Firstly. We will consider the right to a health. have been gulled by this nicely executed arrange- 
ful, physical growth. This is of great importance, ment? How easy it was to receive from the Super- 
for upon a healthy organism depends not only the intendent the public praise, for “their astonishing 
length oflife, but its usefulness while on earth. We | proficiency as aclass.” How a well arranged sha- 
know that the instances are, alas too numerous,— dow deceptively presented, is of more value than 
where life long miseries and suffering have been en-|the substance? hat it is just as right for them to 
gendered, and even premature death produced, by | deceive their teacher as well as their parents, as it 
diseases contracted inthe school room. How many iis for the teacher to deceive them and others, no 
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one wifl deny. Hence it follows, that in all exami-|or condition can affect this. Be the pupil ever so 
nations and in all reports of the school, the utmost poor, humble, or lowly, he has a just and equitable 
and most scrupulous care should be taken to do right to the same attention as if he was the son of 
nothing or report nothing, that would not, upon the a prince or a Croesus, Does this need any argu- 
strictest scrutiny, be found to be just, true and right; ment? Do not the elements of our republican or- 
that upon our death-beds we would not wish altered, ganization establish this? Does not our religion 
and would not biush to have presented to us before teach us that God is no respecter of persons? Then 
the judgment seat. how culpable is that teacher who shows partiality 

We have no right to make any promise to our to certain pupils, because of the wealth or popular 

upils that will not be carried out to the very letter. influence of their parents. That there are some 

e have no right to promise to attend to them for such teachers, none will dare deny. That there 
certain instances of disorder, and then neglect to should be none such, all will readily agree. Then 
do it. We have no right to promise them rewards let this matter be righted among us. Down with 
or favors for good lessons or good conduct, and then this aristocratic feeling, this caste among pupils, 
fail to give them. This not only destroys their practiced and countenanced among some teachers. 
confidence in us, but makes them equally reckless Let every pupil have bis just right to an equalshare 
of their own words and promises. ‘of love, respect and attention. 

Pupils have aright to claim the protection ofthe! Fifthly. The right to religious opinions, is a 
teacher from the influence of the use of profane |sacred right in this republic. It is a constitution- 
language. The example is contagious, and it is the ‘al privilege, originating with our pilgrim fathers, 
duty of the teacher,—whenever its occurrence comes and most carefully protected and guarded by their 
to his knowledge,—to exert his influence towards descendants. To the parent belongs the right ex- 
its suppression, The same with any other evil or clusively, to instil into his child’s mind such religi 
immoral practice. The teacher being loco parentis, ous views as he thinks true and proper. None have 
while with his pupils, it is his bounden duty to pro- a right to interfere in thismatter. None can justly 
tect them from all dangers, moral and physical. assume the prerogative in this matter. Though it 

Thirdly. The right to a cultivation of the intel- is considered that teachers are loco parentis, while 
lect, needs no demonstration, but rather specifica-'the children are under their charge, this has refer- 
tion, for as children are sent to school for this os- ence to the right to govern, control, and regulate 
tensible object, none can gainsay they have a right the child’s behaviour and obedience, but does not 
to it. A right to study those branches of a gene- the least affect the child’s religious belief. It is no 
rous education, which tend to improve the intellect, business whatever, to the teacher, what are the re- 
enlighten the mind, giving it greater depth of per- ligious notions of the pupil under his charge. The 
ception, power of thought, scope of action and public school teacher has no right to ask it sucha 
strength of judgment. And this irrespective of the question. This principle is acknowledged in our 
teacher’s prejudices or partialities for or against cer- school law. In “an act to provide for the due 
tain studies. If the proper development of the training of teachers for the common schools of the 
pupil’s mind demands a certain study, that is not State,” it says: “and no religious test or qualifica- 
suited to the particular tastes of either pupil or in- tion shall be required, to entitle any one to become— 
structor, it is the imperative duty of the teacher to a professor or student in any of said schools.” Tao 
pay a full share of attention to that branch, until it the decisions of the State Superintendent, we fird, 
has either become familiar and easy to the pupil, “the religious predilections of puptls and their parents 
or his mind has received its proper degree of de- or guardians, should be sacredly respected ; sectarian 
velopment in that direction. instruction not being the province of the school master, 

That some receive instruction much easier than but of the parent or guardian, and the spiritual teach- 
others, is very true. And it is equally true, that it ¢7 selected by him.” Hence we may safely infer, that 
is the dull ones that require the attention and aid those teachers who interfere with their pupil’s reli- 
of the teacher. It is all very well, to have pupils gious predilections, not only transcend their boun- 
study out for themselves the principles and truths den duty, but trespass upon their sacred right to 
involved in their lessons, as far as they are able to religious opinions. 
doso. No doubt it is much more improving to| Lastly. Theright to protectionin property, may 
those who discover for themselves the truths in- justly be considered of sufficient importance to be 
volved. But there is no denying the fact, in which numbered with the other rights. Hach pupil has a 
all teachers of any experience agree, that there are right—an exclusive right—to his own books, slate, 
many, very many, who find it utterly impossible to desk and seat ; and, we ask, can any teacher justly 
elucidate even all their problems. Hence the neces- | deprive him of these ? 
sity of ateacher. While we should guard against, A good moral lesson may be taught the child, 
giving too much help to pupils, so as to destroy that will produce an abiding and controlling influ- 
their self-reliance and render them helpless, we ence, through his whole future life, by the teacher 
should yet more carefully guard against the oppo- carefully observing the right of the pupils to their 
site extreme, of refusing to give aid to such scholars own property, and preventing or checking the at- 
as need it, and demanding of them to help them- tempts on the part of any other pupils to infringe 
selves or go without it; for this is the natural pro- upon this right. To be sure,a generous feeling 
vince of the teacher, derived from the nature of his should be encouraged, a willingness to lend to 
position and relative relations. All cannot receive, another, and thus avoid selfishness ; but never com- 
at least should not receive, equal amount of atten- pel a scholar to give or lend to another against its 
tion; but all can stand upon this equality, that is, will. This no teacher has aright todo, A broad 
each should receive that share of attention, instruc- | difference should be made between the right to /end 
tion and explanations, which his necessities demand, or give, and the right to take or get. There can be 
In this consists the right of pupils to instruction no difference made in respect to age, in reference to 
from their teachers. ‘the right of protection in property. 

Fourthly. Each and every pupil has a right to} Having thus shown what are some of the rights 
a proper share of respect and attention. No grade of pupils, we shall proceed to consider briefly, the 
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3d head of our subject, “To what extent should|The necessities of the age demanded them, and 
those rights be respected?” This varies so much |they come forth. Their peculiar adaptation to the 
with circumstances, and is to be regulated so much wants of our country, has rendered them the most 
by the teacher's premem that it is far the most | powerful instrumentalities in the educational field. 
difficult part of the subject to treat of. We shall |'They are like fountains, gathering stores from eve- 
however, venture to give a few general observations. |ry accessible point, and then sending forth their 
All the rights which we have enumerated, and /life invigorating waters into the tens of thousands 
all others which suggest themselves, and which we | of school districts in thisland. They have exerted 
have not mentioned, should receive that share of an influence among, and performed a work for the 
attention which their importance demand, without teachers of this country, vastly greater than that 
conflicting with each other. They should work as | of all the Academies, Colleges and Normal Schools 
harmoniously as possible. The right to a good,;combined. Under their influences, the business of 
healthful, physical growth, should not be observed | teaching has been elevated to the rank and stand- 
to such a degree, as to interfere with the right to ajing of a profession. Their work is not alone to 
cultivated intellect. The right to a moral training elevate the standard of teaching with the profes- 
should not interfere with the former, nor the right sion, but also among the masses. For however 
to protectionin property. The right to respect and ‘much teachers may esteem their position and honor 
attention, should not interfere with the right to re-| their profession, without a corresponding appreci- 
ligious opinions. ation among those for whom they labor, and in fact 
For example, the right of pupils to recess and|the world at large, their labors are, comparatively, 
recreation, should not seriously conflict with their) of little value. Teachers’ Institutes perform a 
time for study and recitation. The right to a culti- double office. Wherever they are held, they create 
vated intellect should not devote their whole time a necessity for a higher grade of teaching, and ne- 
to the study of the sciences, at the sacrifice of physi-|cessarily better teachers, while at the same time 
cal health or moral growth. And so with all their, they strive to meet this necessity. 
rights. Each should receive that degree of atten- | 
tion as will best promote their best interests ; ren. | In thus speaking of Institutes, I have reference 
dering them intelligent, accountable beings, and | only to those that are justly entitled to the name 
upright and useful citizens. 'by being properly conducted, Allis not gold that 
In conclusion, we would observe, that much has | shines, neither are all gatherings of teachers, In- 
been said in our educational conventions about stitutes, even though they assume the name. 
teacher’s rights; and in this age of hobbies and | : s . : 
isms, bandied from Eastport to Astoria, we hear the | Like all good things, Teachers’ Institutes have 
cries of “ Territorial Rights, Squatter Rights, State |been greatly abused. As soon as they became 
Rights, Woman’s Rights and the poor down trod- | popular, the name was taken and applied to almost 
den Slave's Rights.” jall gatherings of teachers, from township associa- 
Amid this general clamor we may reasonably sup- tions to a teachers’ class inschools. The tendency 
pose, that our feeble voice will be lost, in asserting | of this has been to detract very much from the val- 
that there are rights belonging to little ones, placed Ue of the Institute. The various phases which 
under our charge for instruction and guidance in Teachers’ gatherings have taken in this country, 
the difficult paths of knowledge. Yet like Gallileo|™ay very properly be classed under the following 
we will nevertheless assert they have rights still, | beads, with their specific duties and missions at- 
Upon the respect and attention paid to theserights tached: First, the “ Teachers’ class.” This con- 
depend, not only the future happiness of the recip-| sists of that portion of the students of any school, 
ients of our care, but the progress of our race, the Who desire to devote a small portion of t:me to a 
spread of sound morality, the benefits of our religion, |™ore thorough examination of the rules and prin- 
the perpetuity of our social and political blessings, ciples, and a fuller explanation of them, than is 
and the diminution of crime and vice. Ob, may we, | “Sually given the ordinary Course of study.— 
as teachers, give this subject the thought which its |Second—* Teachers’ Drills.” These are often held 
importance demands, and consider that our pupils|by the County Superintendent while making his 
have rights ;—that among these rights, are the right | tour of visitations. When he has finished the vis- 
toa good physical growth; the right to a moral |tation of the schools of a township, he convenes all 
training; the right to a cultivated intellect; the | Of the teachers, and spends a day with them. He 
right to a proper show of respect and attention ; | as before him the teachers whose schools he has 
the right to religious opinions; and the right of | visited. Their excellencies and defects in teach- 
protection in property. And lastly, that these | ing, and in the management of their schools, are 
rights should be harmoniously regarded. If, in our fresh in his mind. His private note book furnish- 
effort, we have aroused the thoughts of any upon |S him the text, and what he thought too delicate a 
this subject, which may be the means of inducing ™atter to present to the individual teacher, he can 
some action upon such reflection, we shall consider |"0W give to all in a body, each feeling hopeful,— 
ourself amply paid for our pains, and for trespass- while putting on the coat, that the remarks are not 
ing so long uponyour attention. We were limited intended for him. A half day devoted to a talk 
to 20 minutes, and we found, after entering upon |°® these _Yisitations, with the very many sug- 
this subject, that we should have to treat the last | gestions of the Superintendent, followed by a half 
head of our snbject very briefly and end it abruptly, ‘day upon the branches, in short reviews, makes 
to come within proper limits of time. Hoping for ove of the most profitable day s labor of teachers 
your charitable indulgence, I now leave the sub-| 824 Superintendent. ‘I hird—“ Teachers’ Associ- 





ject with you. jations.” These are regularly organized bodies of a 
: famed eel % township, county or state. Essays, reports, dis- 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES cussions, lectures, and addresses constitute the 


chief business of these bodies. Fourth—‘ Teach- 


By FP, A. Atiey. ers’ Institutes.” A distinguished educator of Mas- 


Teachers’ Institutes are of American origin,— | Sachusetts defines them in the following language:— 
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“ They perform the office of light armed troops, |fore throw out the following suggestions relative to 
and by the celerity of their movements accomplish the method of conducting these great instrumen- 
much that lies beyond the reach of Normal Schools. talities. 

They interfere neither with the Normal School, nor; yery county should have at least two each year, 
with Teachers’ Associations; but constitute an one in the spring and the other in the fall, suited to 
important connecting link between them, and thus the vacations of the schools in the respective coun- 
complete a well arranged system of organizations. ‘ties, The places where these stall be held, must be 
While these associations answer all the ends of determined by circumstances. Instances have oc- 









similar associations among other professions, se- 
curing the pleasures of intercourse, the benefits of 
sympathy, and the information derived from mu- 
tual conference, discussions and lectures, the In- 
stitutes are, during the day, Normal Schools in 
miniature, and at evening popular meetings for en- 
listing the community at large in the work ofeduca- 
tion.” This definition is sufficiently full and clear 
for our present purpose, ‘The mission of Institutes 
is, to infuse new life into teachers as a body; to 
leaven the whole lump; to stimulate them to ele- 
vate their profession; to create an enthusiasm in 
their ranks, thus stirring up a proper rivalry; to 
scatter broad-cast numberless new ideas and new 
methods of teaching, and new ways of explaining 
old things. In short, not the putting of new wines 
into old bottles, but the putting of ideas into dead 
formalities, giving life and power to words, clothing 
the skeleton with flesh and blood, and breathing 
into the business of teaching a living soul. This is 
the mission, the true mission of the Teachers’ Lnsti- 
tute, and anything that comes short of this is not 
entitled to its name. When properly performing 
their allotted work, they are a power in the land 
of no small moment. 

Each of the organizations to which I have alluded 
has its separate and distinct work to perform. Let 
each keep within its own sphere. There is work 
enough for all, and each may be of value by preserv- 
ing its own identity, and performing the work as- 
signed it. 

The widely different methods of conducting In- 
stitutes have served greatly to lessen their value. 
So poorly have they been conducted in many places 
that their utility has become questionable. Exem- 
plifications of this are to be found in our ownState. 
In counties where they have been properly con- 
ducted, they have become fixtures, necessities, things 
indispensible to our educational system. The yearly 
increasing numbers of actual teachers in attendance 
give evidence in these counties of their ‘intrinsic 
value. In many counties of the State they have 
nearly died out. In others they have beccme little 
else than social gatherings, or what might be termed 
Jubilees. Although these may accomplish a good 
work among the people, they do very little for 
teachers. ‘Those who most need the benefits to be 
derived from them, find nothing suited to their wants; 
and the expenses consequent upon the attendance 
finally determine them to remainat home. In oth- 
ers, again, the time is mostly taken up in explain- 
ing the simplest elementary principles. Teachers 
who have made any advancement cannot be inter- 
ested in these. The promiscuous audiences become 
disgusted, and nothing is accomplished further than 
to show how useless Institutes, conducted after these 
methods, are. But I need not stop to point out 
further the defects in the methods of conducting 
them. These will readily suggest themselves. 

Having been a careful observer of Institutes and 
their workings, in this and the State of New York, 
during the past fifteen years, and having been con- 
nected with them in various ways, my opportunities, 
at least, have been good for forming a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the how of conducting them. I there- 





curred in the State, where the inhabitants of the place 

/have boarded the teachers free of charge, and have 
raised money enough to defray all other expenses. 
Offers have been extended to do the same again, 
provided the next session could be held there.— 
| These are convincing arguments, and those which 
;often prevail. A week is the shortest time for which 
an Institute should be convened. ‘Two week’s time 
‘is worth about four times as much. Four weeks 
has a proportionately increased value. Con- 
|sidering all things, so far as our State is concerned, 
| judging from my knowledge of the counties, two 
|weeks is better suited to the most of places than 
jany other period of time. When convened, the 
exercises should be of such a nature, that every 
|teacher in attendance can participate. The day 
‘should be devoted to the teachers, the evenings to 
the people. The daily exercises should be arranged 
and timed upon a programme, from which there 
should be but slight, if any deviations. The com- 
}mon school branches must form the basis for work. 
| Those subjects which are taken up to-day, should 
be followed on the morrow, and so on during the 
isession. The length of the session must determine 
jthe amount of time to be given to different parts 
|of the branches. During a session of two weeks, 
(all the rules of Arithmetic can be taken up, and the 
methods of teaching and explaining them given.— 
The general principles of Grammar, and finally, all 
ithe studies can thus be presented. Besides, there 
| will be plenty of time for subjects of a miscellaneous 
character, pertaining to classification and arrange- 
‘ment ofschools and school government. In these 
‘last mentioned subjecte, the experience of teachers 
|isof the greatest value. ‘lheories upon these points 
have done much injury. The young teacher adopts 
ithem and fails. He knows not why. 

Sub-lecturing I have found a source of much in- 
terest and profit in Institutes. Some member of 
the Institute is selected, the day before, and is 
| privately informed that he is wanted to prepare some 
|Subject upon which to speak, say ten or more min- 
utes, before the Institute. ‘wo a day do still bet- 
ter,—one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. 
| These should be selected from among female as well 


|asmale teachers. I have never known this plan to 
|fail of enlisting the highest interest. Care must be 
}had in making selections. 


In the conducting of Institutes, the less machine- 
ry in its workings, the better, The County Super- 
intendent by virtue of his office, should constitute 
the head. Heshould direct itsmovements. In pro- 
portion as he feels his inability to interest or pre- 
sent new things to the teachers himself, and as are 
his desires to make the Institutes valuable, so will 
be his efforts to procure suitable aid to labor with 
him. There is no other question of so great impor- 
tance and so vital to the success of an Institute, as 
this of selecting the right men for the right places. 
Men who labor in Institutes must be specially 
fitted for the place. They must have, not only su- 
perior qualifications in the branches, in addition to 
talent, but they must possess tact and ingenuity.— 
They must be able so to present their subjects and 
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questions, that the most inexperienced and timid 
teacher may venture a response or an opinion. Un- 
less a man possess these specialities and many more 
that I have not time to mention, he has no business 
before an Institute. He may detain teachers, but 
he cannot entertain and instruct them. His knowl- 
edge must extend beyond and above the text book 
in the various branches. If he know no more than 
these teach, his listeners may be his equals. If pos- 
sible, he must be master of the subject he presents. 
That he must have been a practical and experienced 
common school teacher, is a fact so evident that I 
need not say more. I differ from those who would 
use home talent alone, however good it may be.— 


There is a something that attaches itself to men | 


who have not grown up under our own eyes, that is 
of great value. Besides, the correct way of judging 
ourselves is by contrasting with those who have 
been elsewhere and have had a different kind of in. 
struction. 
own ways of using language and pronouncing it.— 
To our own defects we become blinded. Graduates 
from the same institutions possess in a measure the 
same peculiarities. ‘The methods of teaching Read- 


ing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Grammar, are nearly | 


the same. In short, judging ourselves alone from 
the measure of our own abilities, we become pedan- 
tic. How oft have I felt the force of those lines 
from Burns— 
** Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.”’ 


Just in proportion to the acquaintance the true | 


teacher makes with men of different localities, men 
who think in different channels, men who have oth- 
er habits, and have been associated with different 
surroundings, —just in that proportion does he loose 
his narrow mindedness and.begin to grasp after that 
which is good, though it come out of what may ap- 
pear to him a Nazareth. If we would elevate our- 
selves, we must get out of self. It isa law in Nat 
ural Philosophy, that a man cannot pull himself 
over a fence by the straps of his boots. The same 
law holds good in this, 
not read for fear of injuring his eyes, and because 
he was fearful of getting ideas not his own, and thus 
destroy his originality, and the teacher who insisted 
apon talking to himself for the reasons that he liked 
to hear a man of sense talk, and that he liked to 
talk to a man of sense, may have answered fora past 
age, but this will hardly be recognized as orthodox 
among men of spirit and life at the present. So 
long as teachers confine themselves to their narrow 
limits, never venturing beyond their own neighbor- 
hood or county, so long must they of necessity be 
overshadowed by those in other professions. When 
ever we come in contact with men of superior at- 
tainments and larger experiences, our opportunities 
for improvement are greatly multiplied. Ex Gov. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, has said of books, that 
their very presence is of great value, though we may 
not know their contents. If this be true of books, 
how doubly true is it of men. The stream can nev- 
er rise above the fountain that supplies it. 
Whoever presents a branch of study before an 
Institute, should go through with it. 
he should draw out the various methods adopted by 


those who listen. ‘left them. 


The number of Instructors in an Institute should | 
be two. More than this retards, rather than ad-| 
vances the interests. A less number make the la-| 
bor quite too much. Inexperienced men should not | 


be employed for these positions, when others can 


Every county has its peculiarities, its 


|be obtained. The practice of reporting and discus- 
sing a series of resolutions is of little practical value, 
‘They can have only an outside influence. A sub- 
| ject embodied in a resolution touching the methods 
‘of school governments, or school management, or 
any topic of practical value to teachers, for a part, 
or the whole of an evening’s entertainment, is quite 
|proper, and oftentimes quite profitable. 
| I have thus given a faint outline of a method of 
‘conducting Teachers’ Institutes. The limits of this 
| paper will not allowof details, The discussion which 
‘may follow this, will undoubtedly bring out much 
of far more practical value than I have presented.— 
‘This is but to form the basis of a discussion. 

But before closing this report, I beg to make a 
few suggestions in another direction. It must be 
obvious to every reflecting mind, that no other in- 
istrumentality can perform the work so readily and 
‘at the same time with so little expense to the 
teachers and the State, as can Teachers’ Institutes. 
Should our present Normal School law go into full 
operation, thus placing within each of the twelve 
Districts, Normal Schools fally meeting the require- 
ments of the law, they cannot meet the wants of the 
times. Were all these in operation to day, with an 
average attendance of two hundred pupils each, we 
‘should have but little over two thousand out of the 
more than twelve thousand teachers of the State 
‘enjoying the benefits designed to flow from them,— 
| Years hence, these two thousand might, after grad- 
‘uation, exert an influence upon those who do not 
‘attend. But what we want and must have are im- 
mediate resulis. Those who are looking forward to 
the accomplishment of the great work through the 
‘agency of the present or prospective system of Nor- 
mal Schools, will have to wait a century hence, and 
then disappointment may be written upon their 
tombs. The march of progress in Pennsylvania is 
quite too slow for this work, at least in this direc- 
tion. lam gifted with but little of the spirit of 
prophecy, yet I will venture the prediction that 
there is not a man now living, who will, under the 
present law, live to see twelve Normal Schools in 


| 


The teacher who would | Pennsylvania. 


There is one phase of this great question, that is 
seldom, if ever presented. The ninety-six thousand 
teachers of this nation are pecuniarily poor. There 
is not another profession in the land that cannot 
call together a larger number of dollars and cents 
than the Teachers’. I will not exempt our itiner- 
ating brethren of the Methodist connection. In 8 
pecuniary point of view, the teachers of this land 
rank with the day laborer. Their salaries are but 
small pittances, and in no way commensurate with 
the position they fill, or the work they perform.— 
Though possessing a name, they have but transient 
local habitations. They often embark in the busi- 
ness as a necessity—using the only capital they 
possess, viz: the talents God has given them, the 
abilities they have acquired through their own exer- 
tions, and the heart and spirit of a teacher. Thus 
‘they go forth into the world as missionaries—mis- 
sionaries of the mind. They go down, as it were, 
to the water’s edge, to meet the incoming genera- 
tion. To take them by the hand and gently guide 


In so doing, |their steps, and prepare them to ascend to their 


positions of trust, and finally possess the inheritance 
They mould aad shape the destinies of 
nations. What this nation shall be a quarter of a 
century hence, lies as much in the hands of its 
teachers, as does the future oak in the acorn. In 
other vocations of life, laborers are paid in propor- 
tion to the value of their work, or the costliness of 
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material upon which they work. The man who digs|the means used in solving this problem, We must 
the marble from the quarry, receives no such remu- |have them. They send an influence that may be felt 
neration as he who chisels it into such exactness of jin every hamlet. In what better way can the State 
form and beauty that it almost speaks. He who aid the work of preparing teachers than in recogni- 
paints our buildings, receives far less than he who zing, protecting and supporting Teachers’ Institutes? 
paints our portraits. And this is right. But what | An annual appropriation of six thousand dollars, 
are all these in importance, when compared with | with suitable powers in the hands of the State 
that of working upon that imperishable material— | Superintendent to carry out well-digested provisions 
that emanation from Deity—the human intellect.— |for Institutes, would place Pennsylvania in the front- 
They sink into nothingness in the comparison. Yet | ground, in the work of preparing teachers. 
dtanes as it may seem, the teacher receives not only | =~ 
far less in a pecuniary point of view, but the honors | essay on THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF THE 
of his profession are not given him. If there is any | NATURAL SCIENCES 
class of individuals in this world that needs the care, | : , 
protection, and rewards of a government, and that By 8. D. Incranam. 
may of right ask for these, it isthe teachers. They, “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
need not only places where they may educate them- the earth. And the earth was without form, and 
selves, but they need and must have the means with void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
which to do it. As a body of men and women, they | And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
are, to-day, sacrificing more for their profession, than | waters. And God said, Let there be light ;” a fir- 
any other in the land. ;mement ; dry land and sea; grass and trees ; sun and 
There are teachers here to-day who have travel- moon; and the living creatures of the waters, and 












led to get to this convention two or three hundred | 
miles, and who are entirely dependent upon their 


the winged fowl of the air; the beast of the earth, 
cattle and every creeping thing; and, lastly, man 
in his own image. 


small salaries for support. Instances have fallen 
under my own observation, where teachers have ex-| In this work of creation, in which is manifested 
pended the half of a summer’s wages to attend the | the power and the wisdom of the Almighty, we have 


sessions of this body, or the Teachers’ Institute, for; a theme for continual study and investigation. Who 
it is seldom they can attend both. In many parts|is God? When was this beginning? What is 
of this State female teachers get but one dollar and light? How was the dry land prepared? Volumes 


a half per week, and this only for five months in the | have been written in attempting to answer, satisfac- 
ear. In this, of course, boarding is included, but | torily, these and similar interrogatories. Theory 
it is boarding around. And would you know how ‘after theory has been advanced by learned and sci- 
fares the poor young teacher, as she leaves the en- | entific men; yet how little do we know, with any 
dearments of home, the fond embrace of brothers | degree of certainty, beyond that which has been re- 
and sisters, a father'and mother, to go forth to meet | corded by the sacred historian. 

the cold charities of the world in many, very many, Man may build magnificent temples, towering 
of the poor districts of the State? Go with me, monumental piles and splendid palaces; may span 
and I will show you where hard, unrelenting poverty | with arches the widest streams ; with bands of iron 
often throws her shadows, thus shutting out even connect the Atlantic with the Pacific; construct 
the warm and genial sunlight of friendship. I would vessels to navigate the ocean and the air; join con- 
that I could present, in one panoramic view, these ,tinent with continent; and manufacture the most 
scenes. But I cannot. Those who have never wit- | complicated machinery. The mind, no matter how 
nessed these, can form no adequate idea of them,—| grand the design, how intricate in every part, can 
Those who hove, to them I need say no more.—| without difficulty, grasp and fully comprehend all 
Picture to yourselves a young female teacher, as she | the principles involved. Is it thus in the contempla- 
closes the lubors of a day in one of the miserably |tion of the works of nature? Can we so easily un- 
oor school houses of the State. She commenced | ravel the operations of the natural world? 

er labors full of hope. Her young heart, as she| We know how the hands of a watch may run for 
beheld for the first time her little flock, goes out in|a day or a week; but do we understand the union 
deep. yearnings for their welfare. Day by day does of mind with matter? Who can say, what is, and 
she scatter the seeds of knowledge with a diligent |where is, the main-spring of life? Mow great is 
hand. Her tiusting and hopeful heart in a few/|our admiration, when we raise our eyes on a cloud- 
weeks begins to look forward to see them germinate. | less evening, toward the vaulted sky, and reflect up- 
But alas, she discovers nothing. The seeds, she lon the regularity and precision of motion, that per- 
fears, have fallen by the way-side, or upon stony|vades the immense bodies which constitute the 





| 

ground. She waters them with her tears, 
rayers ascend to heaven for divine assistance.— 
hen she leaves her little flock at night with a 
heart full of sorrows and anxieties, she seeks for a 
home. How does her beating heart yearn for some 
near and dear friend with whom to counsel. 
alas, no kind mother or waiting sister stands ready 
at the door to greet her. The question to heris, not 
Me can I find a home, but where will they endure 

me 

_ This is no fancy sketch. The reality may be seen 
in many portions of the State. The question now 
is, how can this class of teachers be reached? How 
shall the wants of thousands of these poor teachers 
who are laboring for the future welfare of the State, 
be provided for? Normal schools are beyond their 
reach, Evidently, the Teachers’ Institute must be 


But 


Her | planetary systems. How strong become our desires to 


sh fe? : : 5% 
| determine in what part of the universe is situated the 


igrand source of power? Who can tell in what man- 
/ner a spear of grass grows, or paint as nature does 
ia flower of the valley? Who can conceive of such 
an infinite variety in color and form, as found in the 
‘insect world, or give the delicate hues observed in 
all the feathered tribes of the air? What beauty in 
a glorious sun set, and in a lovely moonlight scene! 
Who could toss the waves of ocean, hurl the thun- 
derbolt of heaven, or set a rain bow in the sky? No 
human being. God alone, the Framer of the universe 
who holds all things in the hollow of His hand, pos- 
sesses this omnipotence. 

But, more particularly, te the subject under con- 
sideration :—In the first place, we should inquire 
what are the Natural Sciences; or in the study of 
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them, what should claim our particular attention? 
They embrace strictly all that would come under the 
general head of Physics, which in its most extensive 
sense comprehends the study of whatever exists. 

Brande, in his Encyclopedia, gives the following 
lucid definition of the term. ‘“ Physics, the science 
of nature. In modern language, however, the term 
has a less general signification than its derivation 
implies. Nature signifying the assemblage of all the 
universe ; the science of nature comprehends every 
species of knowledge which regards the external 
world. But bodies may be studied under three dif- 
ferent points of view; they may be examined with 
relation to their different properties, with relation to 
their constituent parts, and with relation to their ap- 
pearances and exterior qualities. These three distinct 
views give rise to the three great divisions of natural 
science ; namely, Physics; Chemistry, and Natural 
History. Physics has for its object the properties of 
bodies, Chemistry studies their elementary principles, 
and Natural History observes their physiognomy or 
external appearances.” 

Philosophy, treating of the inherent properties of 
matter, whether in a solid, fluid or gaseous state ;— 
fo light, heart, electricity; of attraction, repulsion, 

ravity, motion, &c., would be considered under the 
first division. ‘The second division embraces an ex- 
tensive range. It claims earth, air, fire and water. 
It is divided strictly into inorganic and organic 
chemistry ; the latter including animal, vegetable 
and agricultural chemistry. Natural History consid- 
ers and arranges all the productions of the earth, 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, plants, minerals, &c. 

In this brief synopsis of subjects included under 
the term, natural sciences, what a vast field is pre- 
sented to the mind for contemplation and investiga- 
tion. The world is before us, and the whole system 
of worlds. With what eagerness the miner in his 
search for gold, examines the surface of the earth, 
and penetrates its depths.; what is his pleasure as he 
rapidly gathers the valuable dust, and as he occasion- 
ally strikes upon the rich and heavy nugget. With 
the same avidity and delight have such men as Lin- 
neus, Buffon, Franklin, Humbolt, Audubon, Hugh 
Miller, Darlington, Agassiz, and a host of others,wan- 
dered over the fields and hills of science, seeking hidden | 
treasures, and when found, presenting them to the 





Instead of carrying in the pocket, as many of us 
formerly did, tinder and tinder box, flint and steel, 
pec rs on a spark for ignition, now we pick up a 
splinter, and in an instant, as though by magic, flame 
is produced. What an inconvenience, in cities es- 
pecially, if all were required to return to the use of 
candles and oil. What if we had to plod our way 
from one end of the Union to the other, in the old 
stage coach of ancient times? What would our ag- 
ricultural brethern do, particularly in this county, 
if it should become necessary again, to scatter the 
seed by hand, and swing the scythe and flail? How 
could the miner spare his safety lamp? What led 
Sir Isaac Newton onward to the discovery of his 
grand theory of gravitation? Did Franklin and 
his contemporaries, when experimenting with elec- 
tricity, ever, in the depth of their philosophy, dream 
of the wonderful results that would follow? How 
great the change, within a few years, comparatively, 
since the first imperfect steamer ploughed the Hud- 
son, amid the mockery of the multitude? Who 
could have calculated, then, the tremendous influence 
of that trial, on the future destiny of the world ?— 
But yesterday, Daguerre combining his knowledge 
of chemistry and optics, with a sun-beam in an in- 
stant produced a more perfect picture, than any ar- 
tist has ever been able to delineate. 

To the student of nature, the investigation of her 
works will always prove a source of pure enjoyment. 

In the words of Beattie: “To a mind thus dis- 
posed, no part of creation is indifferent. In the 
|crowded city, and howling wilderness; in the culti- 
vated province, and solitary isle; i the flowery 
lawn, and on the craggy mountain; in the murmur 
of the rivulet, and in the uproar of the ocean ; in the 
thunder of heaven, and in the whisper of the breeze,— 
‘he still finds something to rouse, or to soothe his 
imagination, to draw forth his affections, or to em- 
ploy his understanding.” 

Let me add: in every atom; in every drop of wa- 
ter, teeming with its living multitude; on every 
plant, peopled with numerous aphides ; in every leaf 
and flower; in every shell and pebble, gently thrown 
|by the waves on the sea-shore; in every grain of 
sand, and in every rock; in the eye and wing of 
the ever varied insect; in every reptile, fish. bird 
and beast ; and above, and beyond all, in himself,— 


world for the use and benefit of their fellow men. Not-| may be found something to excite wonder, and to lead 
withstanding, all that has been accomplished by men! to the contemplation of the greatness and wisdom 
of science, it might still be said, that only, here and | of the Diety as displayed in ali his works. 
there,have the rich treasures of nature been developed.| As just intimated, this study should be pursued for 
The study of the natural sciences is important,— a nobler purpose than simply to add to the comforts 
first, because, it will benefit mankind ; secondly, itis|of life, or for the gratification of the pleasurable 
a constant source of pleasure ; and lastly, it teaches| emotions. It should lead us to love ond reverence 
us to reverence the Creator. ‘ | Him, who has so “ fearfully and wonderfully made us.” 
It would occupy too much time to trace the pro-| In examining a seed containing the young plant 
gress of these sciences, and to exhibit in a clear light |in embryo; in observing its development, after being 
the many different ways in which the condition of | committed to the soil; in meditating on the manner 


mankind has been improved. Architecture, the lib- 
eral arts, the fine arts, and all the mechanical arts 
are deeply indebted to the many discoveries resulting 
from the close investigation of the laws of nature. 
The king on his throne, the peasant in his cot, the 


in which it feeds on earth, air and water; in watch- 
‘ing closely the singular and wonderful habits of the 
spinners, paper makers and architects of the insect 
world; and in investigating the nature of their sur- 
|prising metamorphoses,—who would not reverently 


manufacturer, the tradesman, the physician, the ar-|exclaim, whence are all these things? Or, who, that 
tist, the miner, the agriculturalist,—all owe the same | is not lost to all holy thoughts and aspirations, can 
debt of gratitude. |go forth, in the early morn, just as the first rays of 

Permit me, to refer briefly to a few examples toil-|the sun gild the horizon and sparkle in every dew 
lustrate results that have already been attained, and/ drop; amid the sweet carolling of the birds, and the 
to show that similar observations and experiments | balmy fragrance of the air,—and witness the gentle 
in other departments may produce as important con- | waving of the golden grain, and all the beauties of 
sequences. It is true, they are as common as house- | the landscape before him without involuntarily, lift- 
hold words, but they are applicable to my purpose. |ing his eyes upward, and in the fullness of his heart. 


How could we dispense with the lucifer match ? | praising the Maker of all. 
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